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As long as we do not 
surrender our ideals, 
life is all right, since 
our aspirations repre- 
sent the true nature of 


our soul, 
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Constructive Activities 


The Cincinnati Luncheon 


The above title formed the theme of the 
great meeting at Cincinnati when four 
hundred thirty-two Phi Delta Kappans 
gathered for the annual fraternity luncheon 
during the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. The meeting was charac- 
terized by the happy spirit of fraternalism 
always much in evidence at such gatherings. 
Those whose duties called them away before 
the program was completed left with reluc- 
tance, and numbers remained after the ad- 
journment to congratulate speakers and to 
discuss the suggestions which had _ been 
presented for a wider realization of the ideals 
of the fraternity. 

There can be no lingering doubts of the 
fact that this luncheon is one of the events 
eagerly looked forward to by members of 
the fraternity who attend the Superinten- 
dents’ meeting. The problem of securing 
a dining room large enough to seat the 
enthusiastic brothers bears ample witness to 
the popularity of the occasion. 

The local committee headed by Brother 
W. Clark Trow of Alpha-Iota Chapter, 
handled the arrangements in a masterly 
manner. The entire personnel of the 
chapter at the University of Cincinnati 
worked unselfishly to make the occasion a 
success, and they were ably assisted by 
members of Sigma Chapter and others who 
volunteered to aid in the last minute sale 
of luncheon tickets. 

The program prepared by National Presi- 
dent Williams and National Vice-President 
Phelps was entirely devoted to Phi Delta 
Kappa and its problems. All talks were 


brief and to the point and were well in- 
tended to stimulate thought on the part 
of the membership along the various lines 
of activity which the fraternity should 
develop. 

Amid the festivity of the occasion those 
members who have been lost to the fra- 
ternity by death during the year were not 
forgotten. Resolutions of respect were 
read and passed on the death of Brother 
Marion LeRoy Burton and the entire group 
stood for a moment of silent tribute to him 
and other brothers whose deaths have 
occurred since the last meeting. 

The speaking program follows. For the 
benefit of those who were not so fortunate 
as to be present, the longer talks are sum- 
marized in the following pages. 


PROGRAM 


Address of Welcome 
Dean L. A. Pechstein—University of 
Cincinnati. 
A Clearing House for Research 
Dean W. S. Gray—Past National Presi- 
dent. 
Some Problems Confronting the Fraternity 
Clayton R. Wise—National Secretary. 
What the Field Members Need Most 
from the Fraternity 
H. M. Ivy—Meridian, Mississippi. 
What the Field Members Now Get 
from the Fraternity 
William L. Connor—Cleveland, Ohio. 
Albert J. Beatty—Middletown, Ohio. 
Closing Address 
Lewis W. Williams—National President. 
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The Need of a Clearing House for 
Educational Research 
Ws. S. Gray, Zeta 64 


During recent years, numerous requests 
have been made of the Executive Commit- 
tee of Phi Delta Kappa to establish a clear- 
ing house for educational research in the 
office of the National Secretary. An an- 
alysis of these requests shows that there are 

‘at least five kinds of help that are desired: 

(a) An agency to collect and distribute 
lists of scientific studies in the field of 
education. 

(b) An agency to evaluate these studies 
and to summarize significant conclusions. 

(c) An agency to collect copies of all 
completed studies for use in some central 
library or research center. 

(d) An agency to collect and distribute 
to members of Phi Delta Kappa lists of 
research problems on which members of 
the Fraternity are working during the 
current year. 

(e) Some means of stimulating and direct- 
ing research throughout the Fraternity 
as a whole and on the part of small groups 
and individual members. 


The members of the Executive Commit- 
tee have been considering various steps 
which might be taken in order to provide 
the kinds of help which have been requested. 
They are prepared at this time to recom- 
mend steps leading to the establishment of 
an agency to collect and distribute references 
to completed investigations. On some later 
occasion suggestions will be made concern- 
ing additional plans. 

The recommendation proposed now is 
that members of Phi Delta Kappa petition 
the Executive Board of the National Educa- 
tion Association to establish an agency in 
its Bureau of Research for collecting and 
distributing references to completed studies. 
There are two reasons why this suggestion 
is appropriate. In the first place, the 
Executive Board of the N. E. A. is very 
eager to render service to school officers 
and research workers. In fact, it has 
already taken steps in this direction as 
evidenced in the bulletins issued by its 
Bureau of Research. It seems appropriate, 
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therefore, to suggest that this service be 
extended to cover all the needs of school 
officers and research workers. In_ the 
second place, any agency established for the 
purpose of collecting and distributing in- 
formation concerning scientific studies 
should be national in scope in order to 
secure the co-operation of all institutions 
and research workers and in order to be 
equally accessible to all interested in 
research problems. 

If you believe that a genuine service 
could be rendered by the National Educa- 
tion Association through its Bureau of 
Research in the way outlined above, 
please sign your name on the petition 
blank which has been placed at your table. 


Petition 

Scientific investigations and reports 
concerning various problems in_ the 
field of Education have multiplied so 
rapidly during recent years that it is 
very difficult for school officers, as well 
as research workers, to secure informa- 
tion concerning many of them after 
they have been published. It is 
highly desirable that some agency of 
national scope should undertake the 
task of preparing and making avail- 
able classified lists of such studies. 

The following members of the Phi 
Delta Kappa Fraternity respectfully 
request the Executive Committee of 
the National Education Association to 
establish an agency for systematically 
collecting and distributing such in- 
formation. By so doing great econo- 
mies can be affected, a genuine service 
rendered to school officers, and needed 
assistance provided for research 
workers. 

Signatures................. 


In requesting this type of service, mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa should recognize 
clearly that all who are served must share 
in the expense involved. It is important, 
therefore, that each member of the fra- 
ternity take out a $5 membership in the 
N. E. A. which entitles him to all of its 
publications. He should also induce his 
professional associates and subordinates to 
do likewise. 
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REPORT ON SUBSEQUENT STEPs TAKEN 


The petition was signed by approximately 
430 members of Phi Delta Kappa who at- 
tended the luncheon. It was presented to 
the Executive Board of the N. E. A. 
Tuesday afternoon, February 24. The 
members of the board informally expressed 
great interest in the request and a willing- 
ness to render such service as their funds 
would permit. The petition will be formal- 
ly considered at an early meeting of the 
Executive Board. In the meantime, mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa should make 
application for the $5 membership in the 
N. E. A. By so doing, it may be rrp 
for the desired service to be provided i 
the very near future. 


Some Problems Confronting the 
Fraternity 
C. R. Wise, NATIONAL SECRETARY 
As Phi Delta Kappa grows older in years 
an increasingly larger proportion of the 
membership consists of brothers who have 


left the active chapters and are now classed 
as associate or “field” members. At the 


present time there are about four such 
members for each active chapter member. 
Each year this proportion grows wider. 
From the beginning the National or- 
ganization has been an organization of the 


active chapters. The National Council 
is composed of delegates from the active 
chapters and these delegates determine the 
policies of the fraternity and pass all 
legislation. The chapters also bear the far 
greater part of the expenses of the fraternity. 
Less than one-third of the annual budget 
comes from the field members. 


In order to meet the mounting expenses 
of a growing and flourishing organization 
initiation fees have been steadily raised. 
Assessments are also levied on the active 
chapters when necessary and very few of 
the chapters call upon the alumni of their 
membership for help with these expenses. 


I believe that the time has come to care- 
fully consider the problem of the fraternity’s 
duty to the field member and his duty to 
the fraternity. It is obvious that this large 
body of men will either be participating 
members in fraternity activities or will 


become dormant and eventually will be 
lost to the organization. 


This problem is more than one of finance. 
If an increased financial obligation is laid 
upon the associate members, the fraternity 
should make provision for a proportionately 
increased service rendered him. At present 
we have rather meagre facilities for such 
service. The National Magazine constitutes 
almost the only return which he receives for 
his contribution and this magazine is not 
received by more than one-half of the 
members in the field owing to the faulty 
machinery for collecting and forwarding 
dues. Fully one-half of the associate mem- 
bership at the present moment are non- 
paying and non-participating members of 
the organization. 


On the other hand, the national office is 
rendering adequate service as the head- 
quarters of the active chapters, but for 
this service the chapters are paying a high 
price both in money and labor. I believe 
that the high cost of active membership is 
a matter of concern. 


Phi Delta Kappa has an opportunity to 
become a wonderful channel for service to 
men in American Education. In order to 
realize this opportunity we need an or- 
ganization of a dual nature looking both 
toward the prosperity of the active student 
chapters and toward the aid and comfort 
of the man in the field during all his after 
years. The fraternity must decide between 
this consummation or the alternative of 
becoming a loose federation of local societies 
with very little uniformity of ideals. The 
latter alternative would mean that we will 
on the one hand be making numerous new 
members each year and on the other hand 
losing them by graduation. 


If we are to realize what seems to me to 
be the greater duty we must do so through 
a larger financial support from the graduate 
members, a comprehensive plan for service 
to them, a reduced burden on the local 
chapters, and possibly a share in the con- 
duct of fraternity affairs by associate mem- 
bers. I commend these problems to the 
serious, thoughtful and fraternal considera- 
tion of field members and active members 
alike. 
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What Are the Things the Phi 
Delta Kappan in the Field 
Needs Most From the 
Fraternity? 

H. M. Ivy, Ps1 28 


In attempting to find the answer to the 
above question the question itself was sub- 
mitted by letter to a number of the mem- 
bers of the Fraternity now engaged in 
actual field work. Replies were received 
from practically every man _ addressed, 
which shows that each of them had a 
personal interest in the proper answer. 
Ten states and three Chapters of the 
Fraternity were represented in the replies, 
which centered about the following points: 

Chapter News Letter. A Chapter News 
Letter should be issued as frequently as 
local facilities will permit. 

(a) It should contain notice of the in- 
dividual research being carried on by those 
of the members in residence. 

(b) An annual list of the members of 
the Chapter, with their addresses, and the 
position they hold. 

(c) A Service Column, to call attention 
to worth while books, interesting experi- 
ments in education, short summaries of 
undertakings, such as the Los Angeles 
experiment in curriculum building, and 
any other information that would enable 
the men in the field to keep up with the 
latest developments in the educational 
field. 

(d) It should contain a Question and 
Answer Column for the men in the field 
who write for information as to various 
studies made along his particular line, or 
other questions pertaining to his work. 
This question should be given to a member 
of the local Chapter and his answer placed 
in the New Letter. 

Problems. Each Chapter should call for 
problems from members in the field. These 
problems should then be made available 
and worked out by men in residence. This 
plan would be of mutual benefit in suggest- 
ing live problems from men in the field to 
men in residence. 

Co-operative Problems. Each Chapter 
should undertake a problem and call upon 
field members to contribute to its study. 





Alumni Chapters. The national officers 
should encourage the organization of more 
Alumni Chapters, in order to afford a clear- 
ing house of research discussion and inter- 
change of ideas. 


The Magazine. Tue Put Detta Kappa 
Magazine should be issued monthly, with 
some numbers devoted especially to re- 
search. Brief summaries with an occa- 
sional problem in full would serve as a 
stimulant to those members who become 
laggards. 


A Year Book. The National organiza- 
tion should publish a year book, containing 
the outstanding contributions of the year. 
Each Chapter should be called upon to 
submit its outstanding contribution, though 
such contribution would not necessarily be 
included unless its quality were unques- 
tioned. 


Work Reported. Each member should 
report to his Chapter, or to the National 
Secretary, any piece of worthy work ac- 
complished by another member. Many 
members are continually executing pieces of 
research in following out the line of their 
regular duties and never think of reporting 
them for the benefit of the rest of us. 

The above suggestions call for consider- 
ably more work on our Chapter Secretaries 
and our National Secretary. It may be 
necessary to increase dues, but effective 
service will not only offset this increase, 
but will tend to coalesce the Fraternity, 
and make its individual members live up 
to the obligation each of them has taken. 


The Past and the Future 
Lewis W. Wiiiiams, NaTIONAL PRESIDENT 


In the 15 years since its organization as a 
national fraternity, Phi Delta Kappa has 
had a varied though interesting existence. 
Perhaps four periods stand out quite promi- 
nently—Organization, Inactivity, Recon- 
struction and Fulfillment. 

The first, lasting from 1910 till the en- 
trance of the United States in the World 
War, includes the amalgamation of the 
several local chapters, the addition of 
several new chapters and the functioning 
of the organization as a going concern. 
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Worthy progress was made. Then came the 
War. Members in such numbers volun- 
teered for service that only a few chapters 
could function and then only in a very 
limited way. Early in 1920, conditions 
seemed so much improved that the Na- 
tional officers called a Council meeting for 
July of that year. This marked the begin- 
ning of the Period of Reconstruction. That 
Council accomplished some worthwhile 
things toward bringing the fraternity to 
life. Under the leadership of Dean W. S. 
Gray through four years, this aim was 
surely realized. In fact, it is only fair to 


say that when the present national officers 
assumed their duties July 1, 1924, the 
fraternity was thoroughly reorganized and 
ready to move forward efficiently. 


We designate the present period as one 
of fulfillment because not until now has 
the opportunity really been given to realize 
in a definite way, the aims and ideals of 
the fraternity. It is true that the active 
chapters have been inculcating our princi- 
ples and ideals in the minds and hearts of 
initiates and members. They have given 
inspiration to see and to serve. However, 
have these ideals carried over in any 
general way, when these brothers have gone 
out into the field? Have these ideals been 
applied and brought to fulfillment to a 
large degree? Has the teaching profession 
been lifted as a result? I believe the time 
has come when we must vindicate our 
existence as a professional fraternity or 
become primarily social or honorary, per- 
haps both. I would not minimize these two 
phases of our life. We must cultivate the 
social. Certainly, it is an honor to belong 
to Phi Delta Kappa. However, our chief 
aim is to lift the great calling in which we 
are engaged. Individually, we can, if we 
will, serve, lead and search for new truth in 
a scientific way. Cannot we also as chapters 
and as a national organization do these 
things and are we not in honor bound to 
do so? 


Our problem is to discover feasible meth- 
ods for fulfilling these aims and _ ideals. 
We need the voices of field members in our 
councils and meetings. We need their 
suggestions and assistance. This will help 
them to “carry on” and give us in the chap- 


ters new vision. Wise suggestions have 
been made here today. The resolution to 
be presented to the N. E. A. concerning 
research is a fine beginning. If you and 
I and all of us will renew our obligations 
with this in mind, the existence of the 
fraternity as a professional organization 
will be vindicated. 


Bishop Potter was once leaving to spend a 
vacation in Europe. A friend accompanied 
him to the dock. Upon leaving, the friend 
cautioned the bishop as follows: “Be care- 
ful in the course of your wanderings that 
you do not pick up some ‘new fangled’ 
religion and be caught in the customs house 
in attempting to import it.” ‘‘Never fear,” 
replied the bishop. “If I find a religion 
which is popular enough to import, there 
will be no duties attached to it.”” May I 
ask in closing, What is Phi Delta Kappa to 
you—a “‘new fangled”’ religion or your life? 


Standards for Establishing 
Chapters 


For some years past National Councils 
and Executive Committees have discussed 
the desirability of adopting a set of stand- 
ards which educational institutions must 
meet in order to become approved fields for 
new chapters of Phi Delta Kappa. The 
Tenth National Council definitely instructed 
the present Executive Committee to pre- 
pare and publish a set of standards. 


The Committee at its meeting in Cin- 
cinnati February 20th adopted nine stand- 
ards. To be acceptable a petitioning body 
must be located in an institution which 
meets the following requirements: 


1. Must have a School or College of 
Education co-ordinate with other academic 
and professional departments. 


2. Must support a Graduate School of 
Education. 
3. Must require the standard Bacca- 


laureate Degree for entrance to the Gradu- 
ate School of Education. 


4. Must admit Juniors and Seniors to 
undergraduate courses in Education. 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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The Working Program of the Educational Press 
Association of America 


Prepared by the Committee on Standards of the Educational Press Association of America 


in co-operation with prominent educational workers throughout the Nation for presentation 
to the Educational Press Association at Cincinnati, Ohio, February 23, 1925. The committee 
includes: E. M. Carter, secretary of the Missouri State Teachers Association and business 
manager of School and Community; Arthur H. Chamberlain, secretary of the California State 
Teachers Association and editor of the Sierra Educational News; Frank A. Weld, editor of the 
American Educational Digest; and Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of The Journal of the National 


Education Association, chairman. 


The interpretation of the objectives, pro- 
grams, procedures, and opportunities of 
the expanding educational program of 
America challenges the educational journals 
of the Nation to a clearer definition of their 
purposes and more careful co-ordination of 
effort. Only thus can education receive that 
militant championship needed to offset 
reactionary tendencies and to elevate moral, 
intellectual and spiritual concerns above 
the material aspects of our life. 


Education stands face to face with the 
duty of shaping a social order built on 
intelligence. If it fails, social progress 
ceases. The people of the Nation for 
whom the schools exist must understand 
their needs that their support may be 
abundant and intelligent. To interpret 
the schools to the public is a function of 
journalism. Educational workers are turn- 
ing the searchlights of science and scholar- 
ship upon its many problems. Tried and 
tested findings must be made the property 
of the entire teaching body. Representa- 
tive professional organizations are de- 
termining policies and programs of the 
utmost importance. If these programs are 
to be adopted and to operate successfully 
they must represent the informed judgment 
of the teaching body as a whole. To present 
continuously and clearly the facts back of 
educational policies is the task of educational 
journals. That they may meet the challenge 
of the urgent needs of this day the mem- 
bers of the Educational Press Associa- 
tion of America adopt for their guidance 
this platform, which embraces the out- 
standing points in the platforms and the 
forward-looking policies that already have 
been adopted by leading State and National 
Associations: 











1. A fair start in life for every child is 
the first and last duty of society. Wealth 
and income wherever they exist must con- 
tribute their just share to the education of 
children wherever they are. 

The increasing centralization of material 
wealth and industry must be matched by 
a program for the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity as between locality, 
State and Nation, which will recognize in- 
formed intelligence as the primary wealth 
of the whole people. To keep this ideal 
before the teachers and through them 
before the citizens of the Nation is the 
greatest single task of journalism. 


2. Criticism of the schools should be 
faced frankly, admitting weaknesses which 
educators, better than any one else, know 
to exist; for which they are best able to 
offer a constructive program of improve- 
ment and expansion; and to finance which 
additional funds must be made available. 
People will gladly invest larger sums in 
education when they understand its achieve- 
ments and possibilities. The educational 
editor will insist that criticism shall be con- 
structive and that it shall be grounded in a 
sound philosophy of education and social 
progress. 

3. The substitution of scientifically de- 
termined fact for guess-work is the founda- 
tion of progress. To encourage scientific 
study of education by individual teachers 
and by research agencies and to interpret 
the results of this special study for the rank 
and file of the profession is peculiarly the 
mission of educational journalism. Con- 
tinuing curriculum revision is demanded 
by a changing social order, the discoveries 
of science, and new methods of educational 
organization. Increasing demands on the 
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time of the school call for the elimination of 
useless material, the adaptation of activi- 
ties to the individual needs of the pupil, 
and emphasis on real values, actual achieve- 
ments, and improved habits of work and 
study. The school journal is the clearing 
house for research agencies and is responsi- 
ble not only for getting the facts before 
the profession and the public, but for 
putting these facts in form to be easily 
understood by all. 

4. American Education Week has be- 
come an established national institution. 
By focusing the attention of the people 
upon their most fundamental public activity 
it corrects misimpressions based on condi- 
tions of bygone days and interests the 
community in a _ constructive program. 
To provide concrete material for enrich- 
ing the observance of American Education 
Week is worthy the effort of every educa- 
tional journal. Members of the Association 
are encouraged to give to the lay press sig- 
nificant material from their pages that 
education may have continuing publicity. 


5. A well-rounded education, like a well- 


rounded life, requires emphasis on the 
several objectives which give life unity and 


effectiveness. To encourage every teacher 
to test the soundness of all schoolroom 
activity, the objectives set up by the 
National Education Association should re- 
ceive continuing attention by educational 
journals through editorials and articles on 
these objectives and concrete material 
showing their application. They are: (1) 
worthy home membership; (2) sound health; 
(3) mastery of the intellectual tools needed 
in daily life; (4) vocational effectiveness; 
(5) intelligent and active citizenship; (6) 
wise use of leisure; and (7) the development 
of ethical character. 


6. Strong bodies are essential to indi- 
vidual ind National well-being. Economic 
losses resulting from preventable diseases 
and ill health are estimated at more than 
three billion dollars annually. With the 
spread of popular education, the yearly 
annual death-rate per one thousand people 
has decreased from twenty-eight in 1815 
to 11.8 in 1922. Bad teeth, diseased tonsils, 
adenoids, defective eyes, mal-nutrition, and 
other physical defects are much more com- 


mon in the country than in the city. Jour- 
nalism cannot too much emphasize that 
health is a purchasable commodity and the 
price is education. 


7. Leisure time activities have been 
commercialized to an extent that has largely 
removed them from the influence of the 
home and the school. By laying in the 
schools the foundation for a growing appre- 
ciation of music, art, and literature the 
evil influence of exploited recreation can be 
offset. Before leaving school every child 
should appreciate his obligation to en- 
courage the finer things and to relate them 
to every phase of his daily living. The editor 
renders his best service by inspiring ad- 
ministrators and teachers to hold before 


the children these high ideals of life. 


8. Education is the lifelong obligation of 
the individual. Every child should be made 
to recognize that society gives him school 
opportunities that he may continue his 
education for himself. The development of 
professional library service in both school 
and community is a means to this end. A 
dollar per year per pupil is suggested as 
the minimum for the school library and a 
like amount per capita for the community 
library. By oft repeated emphasis editors 
can encourage teachers to continue their 
own education through systematic reading, 
to keep before pupils the ideal of self-educa- 
tion, and to take their part in encourag- 
ing the community to provide adequate 
library service. 


9. The three forces which promise most 
for the improvement of education are the 
teacher-training institutions, professional 
organizations—State, local and National— 
and educational journalism. Every teacher 
should be encouraged to obtain the maxi- 
mum professional training, to regard mem- 
bership in professional organizations as an 
inescapable obligation, and to read educa- 
tional journals and professional books as a 
means of keeping professionally alive. 


10. A Federal Department of Education 
with a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet 
has been the ambition of the friends of 
education for more than three quarters of a 
century. The project for the creation of 
such a Department with a National Council 
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leading educational and lay organizations 
for six years. Nothing less than the com- 
plete realization of this objective with full 
elevation of education to its proper place 
in the National life can be accepted as 
final. By continuing their emphasis on 
the imperative need for giving education 
this primary recognition, the educational 
press can assure its ultimate victory. 


11. The improvement of conditions affect- 
ing the health, morality and education of 
children is the obligation of every teacher 
and parent. After two attempts under 
present Constitutional provision to regulate 
the evil of child labor, Congress by more 
than a two-thirds vote has asked for power 
to deal with this grave National problem. 
A campaign of opposition to the ratifica- 
tion of the twentieth Amendment main- 
tained chiefly by profit makers from the 
labor of children has misled the people. 
The opposition of selfish interests must be 
matched by sustained presentation of the 
facts through educational journals until 
the Amendment is ratified and the evil 
remedied. 


12. A combative, provincial, and selfish 
approach to world problems and a failure 
to provide rationally for the common 
services that know no National borders has 
created an overhead of debt and armament 
that menaces the sources of revenue for 
universal education. By emphasizing ele- 
ments of international good will and co- 
operation in the school-room, by encourag- 
ing teachers in foreign travel and participa- 
tion in world movements, and by advocat- 
ing the outlawry of aggressive war, educa- 
tional journals can help in the movement 
to conserve the wealth of society for the 
improvement of humanity. 


13. Propaganda from selfish sources 
threatens to poison the springs of popular 
information on problems that vitally affect 
the welfare of the locality, the State, the 
Nation, and the world. Educational 
journals may encourage teachers to offset 
the evil effects of propaganda leading to 
wrong conclusions by training every child 
to weigh statements of opinion and fact 
in the light of their sources; to respect 
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of Education has had the active support of 








condemn deliberate misrepresentation. 


14. The hope of education is in the 
individual teacher. His training, mental 
vigor, social background, and intellectual 
outlook may dwarf and stunt the child 
or make education a vital, enlarging ex- 
perience. To exalt the teacher through 
adequate training, proper salaries, secure 
tenure, provision for retirement, oppor- 
tunity for special study and travel during 
service, and a citizen’s part in public af- 
fairs is of the first importance to the wel- 
fare of the children and society. By vigor- 
ous and sustained support of the accepted 
programs of professional organizations, edu- 
cational journals can powerfully aid the 
movement to elevate teaching to its proper 
place in the life of community, State, and 
Nation. 


Standards for Establishing 
Chapters 


(Continued from Page 5) 


5. Must have at least one hundred (100) 
male students of all grades enrolled in 
courses in Education. 

6. Must grant at least the A. M. Degree 
in Education. 

7. Must have a faculty of at least five 
(5) members giving full time to the School 
or College of Education. 

8. At least three (3) of these faculty 
members must hold the Ph. D. Degree or 
have completed all course work leading 
thereto. 

9. Must be vouched for by at least four 
(4) men prominent in Education, none of 
whom are connected with the petitioning 
institution. 

A set of tentative standards were set up 
earlier in the year for trial and considera- 
tion. The above is a final revision of those 
standards which was made after two peti- 
tions, were received and passed upon by their 
use. These two petitions, from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee and Boston University, 
are now before the chapters for approval, 
and both meet the requirements enumer- 
ated above. 





intelligent differences of opinion; and to 





TEN YEARS AFTER 


Ten Years After 


Epwin A. Lee, Past NATIONAL TREASURER 


“I am grown old and my memory is not as 
active as it used to be. When I was younger 
I could remember anything, whether it had 
happened or not; but my faculties are decay- 
ing now, and soon I shall be so I cannot remem- 
ber any but the things that never happened.” 

Mark Twain’s Autobiograsy. 


My reminiscences as national treasurer of 
Phi Delta Kappa start four days before my 
election to that office. Really they should 
start weeks earlier for I probably never 
would have been chosen for the office had I 
not been a delegate to the San Francisco 
Council of 1915; and I should certainly not 
have been Columbia’s delegate to that 
council had I not been in the West when 
the meeting occurred. I perceive now the 
reason for the religious zeal which animated 
the majority of the council when they 
passed a motion making it necessary for all 
other chapters thereafter to select delegates 
on the basis of worth instead of expediency, 
and providing appropriations therefor. 


However, there was I, a westerner born 
and bred, speaking for the effete East, for 
besides being Beta’s representative I also 
held Harvard’s proxy. There were also 
Roy Warren, the indefatigable; Dave Hou- 
ser, the practical dreamer of dreams that 
came true; Harold Sontag, the Sphinx from 
Minnesota; J. Harold Williams, imperturb- 
able and impeccable presiding officer; Jay 
Barton, the debonair southerner; Professor 
Charles de Garmo, “expediently’’ repre- 
senting Cornell as I did Columbia, but far 
more worthily and dignifiedly; Dean Bolton 
from the University of Washington; Hoop- 
ingarner, the Texas steerer; “Jimmy” Young 
from Chicago; and others whom my Twain- 
ing memory will not recall. We were an 
earnest lot, and we worked hard and there 
be some who maintain we builded well at 
that meeting. 


Sontag, Warren and I sp2nt many hours 


in revising the constitution. Dave Houser 
learned and sang by heart “Phi Delta Kap- 
pa’s Light” and we forthwith adopted it as 
the official song of the fraternity in fear that 
he would sing it again. We discussed and 


finally adopted the official emblem and the 
coat-of-arms. Later we spectrumated on 
the official colors, and the flower of the 
fraternity. On the fourth day we looked 
at our work and beheld that it was good, 
and so adjourned. 


This being a truthful reminiscenc2 (but 
unsupported by documentary evidence— 
I am writing it on board the Overland 
Limited en route to Cincinnati) it should 
be recorded how I came to be elected 
national treasurer. Our deliberations had 
included the proposition that a national 
tax should be levied for the purpose of pay- 
ing expenses of delegates to future national 
councils. Consistently I opposed the 
scheme, why I do not remember—no mat- 
ter, later events proved how completely 
wrong I was in my stand. The election of 
officers occurred at the one session at which 
I could not be present. Next morning when 
I met the fellows I was greeted with ribald 
mirth, and the statement, “You were against 
a national tax. We are going to make you 
collect that tax. You're the national 
treasurer.”” And so I was elected, and for 
four and one-half years, due to war condi- 
tions, | collected and disbursed. 


The other national officers with whom 
I worked and fought during those years have 
their names writ large in the annals of the 
fraternity. No president before or since 
faced the crises that Schacht of Chicago met 
and solved. Precipitated almost immediate- 
ly into a threatened schism over the imposi- 
tion of the aforesaid tax, he kept the ship 
on a fairly even keel and brought her safely 
through the storm with all hands on board, 
although I feel sure he and some of the other 
skippers would have gladly cast overboard 
the ship’s bursar. For truth compels me 
to say that the national treasurer rocked the 
boat altogether too assiduously that first 
year of the voyage. Through all that 
period of stress and strain, which George 
Kyte of California calls our “growing 
pains,” Schacht piloted us wisely, but he 
had to stay on the bridge constantly. I 
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am glad to record here that those men 
whom for a time I harassed, and who un- 
doubtedly felt that I was disloyal, if not 
worse, now give me the privilege of their 
friendship. I am content if they feel toward 
me as I now feel toward them. 

Upon Dave Houser fell the burden of 
accumulating for the first time an accurate 
and complete history of the fraternity. It 
was a Herculean task. How well it was done 
the history itself bears witness. Some day 
will be written the history of the develop- 
ment of a professional spirit amongst 
educators in this land. In that history, if it 
be authentic, Phi Delta Kappa and the 
ideals and aspirations it inculcates in its 
members, will have the prominent place. 
The historian will star as his most important 
reference the official history of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

Roy Warren was the national secretary. 
I never could see how he managed to 
accomplish what he did, for the amount of 
material which came from his office was 
enormous. What was more important, it 
came speedily and accurately. I now know 
the reason. Roy never has had any other 
love than Phi Delta Kappa. The boys in 
Berkeley and San Francisco say he is mar- 
ried for life to the fraternity. So far as I 
can see nothing will ever cause him to 
start divorce proceedings, unless we some- 
time begin to take in women members. I 
wouldn’t say he is a woman-hater, but he 
has had experience as a principal of an 
elementary school. 

I can’t remember whether A. J. McAllis- 
ter was made editor of the Pur DeELta 
Kappan that year or not, but my memory 
as a national officer includes no period 
when he was not determining the destinies 
of our official journal. It is due almost 
entirely to his stupendous expenditure of 
time and energy in those first few years 
that the magazine was established and 
continued. His office on Prairie avenue, 
Chicago, held many meetings of Schacht, 
himself, and myself; our deliberations some- 
times being held in the packing room of his 
company, where he packed books for rush 
orders long after his office force had gone 
home. Such was his spirit in his business, 
such was his spirit toward his editorship of 
the Pat Detta Kappan. 
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What of the national treasurer! His, 
after all, was the simplest task of all. He 
collected the assessments levied by the 
Council. He disbursed such amounts as 
directed by the Council. Rarely was there 
necessity for a second call to pay national 
dues. Never was there a time when the 
fraternity faced a deficit. A check-book, 
a small ledger, an envelope for vouchers— 
these were the office paraphernalia. Yet 
through the collection of the taxes he was 
elected to gather from the various chapters 
was made possible the national councils 
which held the fraternity together through 
the trying days preceding and during our 
war period. I am glad I was elected. My 
one regret is that I have never been abie to 
attend another national council, for out of 
every meeting have come great things. 

One more observation | would make. 
Temperamentally I am not a ritualist. I 
became a Phi Delta Kappan in a chapter 
where the ceremony is, though most im- 
pressive, certainly not ritualistic in type. 
All my predispositions are away from form 
and ceremony. What I am about to write is, 
therefore, of deeper significance to me than 
it might otherwise be. It has been my 
privilege since returning to California to 
witness practically every ‘initiation cere- 
mony of Phi Delta Kappa. Less than a 
week ago I attended and participated in 
the annual joint initiation of Stanford and 
California. There is something about the 
long ritual which we use in the West which 
gives to the men who experience it a spirit, 
a zeal, a professional dedication of self which 
can never be taken from them. Not only is 
the novitiate affected by it, but the older 
members are revivified, and dedicate them- 
selves anew to the principles and ideals 
embodied in Phi Delta Kappa. Such an 
experience belongs to every Phi Delta Kap- 
pan. I would urge the adoption of the long 
ritual for every institution in which any 
considerable number of neophytes are 
undergraduates. Seriously and reverently 
conducted, no man can go through such a 
ceremony without being profoundly im- 
pressed with the sacred dignity of the pro- 
fession of teaching. 

It is the inculcation of this sense of the 
sacred dignity of the teaching profession 
which is Phi Delta Kappa’s true raison 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETINGS OF IOTA CHAPTER ll 


d’etre. May each new class sense it with 
ever deepening significance, and may every 
member, old or new, realize increasingly 
its power to bring about the highest type of 
professional spirit within the ranks of our 
nation’s educators. 


Executive Committee Meetings 
of Iota Chapter 
Stuart M. Stroke, Iota 

The Executive Committee of Iota Chap- 
ter at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education consists of all the officers of the 
Chapter, the Faculty Sponsor, and the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, who is also 
a faculty member. Meetings are held 
semi-monthly—usually on the first and 
third Tuesdays of each month, although 
this regularity of time is sometimes changed 
to meet the convenience of the members. 
The meetings are made coincident with 
luncheon; the expense of which is borne in 
part by the Chapter and in part by the in- 
dividual members of the Committee. The 
luncheons are held in a small, private, 
dining room at one of the clubs where 
liberty to smoke and talk can be had. 

With these aids to comfort the Committee 
takes up any problem or proposal affecting 
the Chapter. The customary order of pro- 
cedure is followed in an informal way. The 
secretary reads the minutes of the previous 
meeting and any communications which 
he has received. Old business is disposed 
of and any new business is then brought up, 
discussed and settled or tabled until a 
later meeting. Discussion is informal and 
spontaneous, but motions and votes are 
put and registered in accordance with 


parliamentary rules. Minutes of the pro- 


ceedings are kept. 


The business and policies of the Chapter 
are thoroughly discussed in the Committee 
meetings and then recommendations for 
procedure are made to the Chapter at the 
regular meetings devoted to business. The 
Executive Committee suggests a program 
of meetings for the year, including the tenta- 
tive dates, the nature of the meetings, and 
possible speakers. It acts as a nominating 
committee before the annual election; 
appoints a committee to examine the quali- 
fications of proposed initiates; makes plans 
for the initiation procedure; considers 
finances; harmonizes the activities of the 
Chapter with the program of the Graduate 
Education Club and the professional meet- 
ings or lectures sponsored by the .School 
of Education. In short, the purpose of 
the Executive Committee is to relieve the 
regular meetings of Iota Chapter from the 
consideration of business in order that as 
much time as possible may be devoted to 
professional and fraternal ends. Therefore, 
anything which may be settled by the Com- 
mittee is so determined and carried out. 
Policies and business which require the vote 
of the Chapter are presented to it with the 
recommendations of the Committee. 

This scheme of things has been in opera- 
tion for four years with only a few modifica- 
tions. lota Chapter is well satisfied with 
the arrangement and the Executive Com- 
mittee finds in its customs a relief from the 
sense of drudgery usually connected with 
office holding because of the spontaneity 
and fraternal feeling accompanying the 
meetings. 


>< 


A Bargain 


The National Office has on hand a considerable quantity of certain back numbers of 


the Put Detta Kappan. 


There are four such numbers and in order to make room in our 


storage closet the Executive Committee has decided to offer these magazines at a bargain 
price of fifty cents for the four. The issues thus offered are: 


Vol II, No. 4—June, 1917—Directory of Members. 


Vol III, No. 2—February, 1921 | 
Vol. III, No. 3—April, 1921 
Vol. III, No. 4—June, 1921) 


Anyone desiring this assortment may order them from the National Secretary. 
enclose the price with the order. 


Containing a series of articles on “Leadership 
in Education.” 


Please 
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Can You Help? 

Below are printed extracts from letters 
received from Brother C. H. Riggs who is 
engaged in education work in Burma. This 
is an opportunity for giving assistance to 
one of our number who is in need. The 
National Secretary will be delighted to 
reccive and forward any suggestions which 
readers of this magazine have to offer 
which may help. If you can suggest simple 
books on method and tests which could 
be used with people who are novices in the 
use of English, send these suggestions to 
the National Office. The following para- 
graphs are quoted from Brother Riggs’ 
letters: 

“I have received the December number 
of the Put Detta Kappan and have been 
much interested in its contents. I am a 
member of the Northwestern Chapter, 
having spent a year there in 1920. I am 
now principal of the Methodist Boys’ High 
School with students from the first grade to 
the tenth and over 1,000 in all. So we have 
our hands full of problems. 
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“T am very much interested in finding 
better methods for teaching the common 
branches for we have mostly Burmese 
teachers here who have not had the benefits 
of much training. So if you know of any 
simple books that show how to teach Geo- 
graphy, Arithmetic, etc., I shall be very 
glad to know about them. 

“Also if there are any educational tests 
that you have found useful and practical 
I shall be very glad to get sample copies of 
them. We have been dcing something 
along that line each year, but many of the 
American tests have to be worked over to 
be suitable for the work here. I shall be 
glad to receive anything else that you may 
think will be useful here.” 

Sincerely, 


C. H. Ricos. 


Membership Fees Again 

We have tried a number of times to ex- 
plain that much of the dissatisfaction 
over late receipt and non-receipt of the 
Put Deta Kappan is caused by the late 
payment of the membership fee. We are 
making a strong campaign to have all dues 
paid in advance for the coming year which 
begins July 1. If we can get these dues all 
in on time we shall avoid all the troubles 
incident to mailing back numbers of the 
magazine. 

Something more than three thousand 
members will receive this number of the 
magazine. If every one who has not al- 
ready done so, will mail the check for his 
dues at once to the secretary of his local 
chapter, he will receive the August number 
and all subsequent numbers on time. Why 
not attend to this at once? It is one way 
in which you can save labor and postage for 
both the local chapter and the National 
Office. 


Education in a Backward 
Country 
An article under this title was published 


in the last issue of this magazine. Various 
inquiries regarding this contribution have 
come to the National Secretary. It is there- 
for a pleasure to explain that this article 
was presented as the thesis required of an 
initiate in Beta Chapter and came to the 
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National Office through the officers of the 
chapter. This article, in the editor’s opinion, 


was unusual, and if it is representative of 
the quality of work demanded by Beta, 
that chapter is to be congratulated. 
Incidently, these columns can find room 
for other initiation papers and theses which 
are outstanding in excellence and which 
may be forwarded by the chapter officers. 


Program of the Educational 
Press Association 


We are publishing elsewhere in this issue 
the Working Program of the Educational 
Press Association adopted at its February 
meeting in Cincinnati and furnished to the 
Put Detta Kappan by Brother Joy E. Mor- 
gan, editor of the Journal of the N. E. A. 
Brother Morgan suggests that since the var- 
ious planks of this platform will receive much 
attention by educational journals during 
the next few years, they might well furnish 
a basis for many research activities. 


The Washington Meeting 
L. A. PEcHsTEIN 

Phi Delta Kappa and Section Q (Educa- 
tion) held a joint dinner at the Y.M.C.A. 
Building on the evening of Wednesday, 
December 31st. One hundred six sat down 
to dinner. Under the charge of the Chair- 
man of Section Q, Dean L. A. Pechstein, 
University of Cincinnati, as toastmaster, 
two addresses were given. The first was 
by Dr. Otis Caldwell, Director of Lincoln 
School, upon the question of the work of 
the special committee of the A.A.A.S. upon 
the topic of “The Place of the Sciences in 
Education.” The second address was by 
Charles H. Judd, Director of the School 
of Education, University of Chicago, upon 
the topic of “Co-operative Research in 
Education.” Those attending the banquet 
went on record unanimously as favoring an 
annual dinner meeting of Phi Delta Kappa, 
in conjunction with Section Q during the 
annual meetings of the A.A.A.S 


A Report on Chapter Activities 
By the NATIONAL SECRETARY 
The National Secretary’s office frequently receives queries from Chapters and indi- 
viduals regarding various matters of finance and procedure on the part of the various 


chapters. 
last November. 
two chapters submitted answers. 


In order to collect this information a brief questionnaire was sent to chapters 
It required some time and patience to secure replies but eventually all but 
The figures from Upsilon and Chi are still missing. 


Following i is a copy of the questions asked: 

1. What is the total initiation fee charged by your chapter, including price of pin? 
2. How much are the chapter dues for active members? 

3. How much are the field dues for alumni members? 


4. Do you hold stated meetings?... 
of each month) 


5. Do you have a set date for the sinisins 4 or initiation gr 6 new 7 members 


if da): goed Pe Be 


~~ tice. 


. Doy you program : a series of meetings in advance?... 


_..If so, state time (is e.—Ist and 3rd Friday 


describe 


If not, 


” Hew fa in aly ance? 


(Please attach a schedule and programs for such meetings if 
you have not already sent them to the National Secretary.) 


8. Des you have a paid tsa secretary or assistant? 


Signed 


Below is a tabulation of the reports received. For convenience in printing, the columns 
are numbered across the top of the table to correspond with the numbers of the questions 


listed above. 
chapter. 


A blank in the table indicates that the question was not answered by the 
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Alternate 
Tuesdays 








Second 


Friday 


No 








Ist and 4th 
onday 


No 


1 Semest. 


Reg. 











2nd and 4th 
Monday 





Three Times 
a Year 


No 


Twice per 
Month 





No 


No 


No 


Once a 

















2nd and 4th 
Thursday 


Yes 











No 


No 


Called 





Alternate 
Wednesdays 


No 


Each 
Regular 





No 


No 


Three Times 
per Year 





Alternate 
Tuesdays 


No 


Bi-Monthly 





Every 
Wednesday 


Twice per 
Month 





Ist and 3rd 
Thursday 


Each 
Reg. 





15.00 





12 50 


Ist and 3rd 
Wednesday 


Third 
Wednesday 





Third 
Saturday 


No 


Each 
Reg. 





15.00 


No 


3 Months 


Each Reg. 





15.00 





20.00 


| 


2nd Thurs. 


No 


Each Reg. 





Ist and 3rd 


Saturday 


3 Months 


Each Reg. 





15.00 





20 .00 


2nd and 4th 
Thursday 


Each Reg. 





2nd Friday 


Each Reg. 








17.50 | 


NOR 





Ist Friday 
3rd Saturday 


2 Months 


Each Reg. 





20.00 


Alternate 
Mondays 


No 


Each Reg. 





NOR 





25.00 


20.00 





Alpha-Alpha__-------| 


19 00 





Alpha-Beta 


Bi-Weekly 


4to6 
Months 


Every Two 


Weeks 





2nd and 4th 


Tuesday 


Semester 


Monthly 





5 


No 





Alpha-Gamma_- - 15.50 


15.00 


Alpha-Delta_- 





Alpha-Epsilon __--- 20.00 


Alpha-Zeta _ - _| 20.00 





25 .00 


Alpha-Eta_ 


Alpha-Theta--- 





Alpha-lota 


2.00 





Alternate 
Weeks 


Twice per 


Month 





None 


4.00 


No 


Monthly 





3rd Friday 


Each Reg 





2nd and 4th 
Tuesday 


2nd Tuesday 





2nd Thursday 


Monthly 








Ist Thursday 


Once a Month 





2nd Friday 
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A study of this table affords much ma- 
terial for reflection in connection with plans 
for the ultimate financial policy of the 
fraternity at large and the chapters in- 
dividually. There is revealed a noticeable 
difference of opinion as to where the burden 
of support of the chapter should fall. Some 
chapters are collecting heavily from the ac- 
tive members and others are drawing their 
support largely from the alumni. It is also 
apparent that certain chapters are com- 
fortably financed while others are certainly 
living a hand-to-mouth existence. 

Iniation Fee. The lowest initiation fee is 
$12.50, which is the smallest allowed by 
the National Constitution and all of which 
amount goes to the National Office in pay- 
ment of fee and pin. No part of the candi- 
dates’ fees are retained by the chapter. 
On the other hand, the highest fee is $25.00 
Chapters collecting this amount from ini- 
tiates are getting for the chapter treasury 
an amount equal to the national fee and 
cost of pin combined. 

The question involved here is, on the one 
hand, a legitimate source of revenue for the 


chapter, and on the other, the danger of 
keeping good material out of the fraternity 
because of high cost. The amounts between 
these two extremes indicate in an interest- 
ing way the attempts on the part of various 
chapters to discover the balance between 
these two difficulties. 


Active Dues. These vary all the way from 
nothing to $5.00 per year. There seems to 
be a rather pronounced tendency for a high 
initiation fee and a high local due to go 
together although this is not true in all 
cases. This tendency again suggests the 
alternative questions raised above. 

Field Dues. Here again there is a striking 
variation. Field members of at least three 
chapters have no obligations at all after 
leaving the campus, while one chapter 
asks them to pay $3.00 per year, and eight 
chapters collect $2.00 or more. The most 
common field due is $1.00 per year. It is 
probable that in some cases the $1.00 
national due is included in the amount 
reported by the chapter, although this was 
not intended by the questionnaire. 

It may be seriously questioned whether 
field dues under $1.00 are sufficient to 


enable the chapter to publish a creditable 
news-letter and otherwise keep in touch 
with associate members. It may also be 
argued that a high fee would tend to cause 
a larger number of delinquencies. The 
records of the national office do not support 
the latter argument. In many cases the 
chapters charging the higher field due have 
a much larger per cent of members in good 
standing than those charging a very low 
fee. This is probably explainable by the 
fact that the fee is used in such a way as to 
interest and hold the alumni. 

Stated Meetings. Most Chapters have a 
stated meeting date and every two weeks 
is the very customary interval. There is a 
wide variation in the days of the week 
found convenient in different localities. 
However, the bi-weekly meeting has found 
general favor. Only one chapter meets 
every week, seven meet only once a month 
and a few seem to have no regular meeting 
dates. There seems very little tendency 
toward too frequent meetings, and some 
tendency toward the danger of meetings 
too irregular in time or too widely scattered. 

Dates for Election of Members and Initia- 
tion. There is no general tendency to set 
fixed dates for the selection of new members 
or their initiation. Only about one-fourth of 
the chapters have systematized this im- 
portant phase of the work. Perhaps the 
idea of a regular date for these functions is 
worthy of a wider adoption. 

Programs Scheduled in Advance. The 
Tenth National Council went on record 
as favoring the plan of working out and 
publishing the chapter meeting programs 
for a year in advance. More than one- 
third of the chapters are following that 
suggestion as is shown by the table. Since 
the questionnaires were filled out, other 
chapters have adopted this plan so that it 
is probable that fully one-half of the chap- 
ters are now programming from two 
months to a year in advance. There is 
perhaps no other device that will stimulate 
and maintain an interest in Chapter meet- 
ings so well as this. 

Business Meetings. Business sessions are 
a very necessary evil. There is probably 
nothing which discourages attendance more 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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The Field of Service 





Selling Education to the Reluctant 
Georce E. Wuitman, Beta 627 


One of the latest acquisitions in the field 
of education, without which no present- 
day program of universal schooling could be 
carried out, is known generally as the 
Department of Compulsory Education. Yet 
it had its origin even before any general 
program of public education was promul- 
gated and under various guises has always 
rendered valuable service in its field. 

Our Puritan fathers, believing in the 
efficacy of education as the open sesame to 
the enjoyment of the better things of life, 
very soon after setting forth upon the bleak 
shores of New England, sought to establish 
the means of education and extend its bene- 
fits to all. Legislation was enacted to pro- 
cure public support and penalties were 
established for those communities failing to 
carry out the plans set forth. The com- 
pulsion was not only on those supporting 
education but also on parents or those 
loco parentis to the child. 


standing in 
Masters were compelled to see that their 


apprentices availed themselves of the bene- 
fits provided, manufacturers established 
schools for their child employees and saw to 
it that their young charges attended; and 
communities set up schools and employed 
teachers assessing the expense on a per 
capita basis. 

With all this, however, there was no 
thought of a program of universal education, 
as it exists today. It was less than a 
hundred years ago that there was any par- 
ticular demand for the education of all the 
children of all the people, and only within 
the last fifty years that definite steps have 
been taken in that direction. The Work- 
ingmen’s party in the early seventies was 
the first to inject the question as a definite 
political issue, though for many years 
previously much effort had been used 
keeping its consideration entirely within 
legislative halls. The projection of the 
question into the open field of public thought 
was based on the demand that the children 
of the laborer, under the democratic form of 
government, deserved as much considera- 
tion in the matter of education as did the 


children of the rich. In the late years of the 
nineteenth century, many laws relating to 
compulsory education were placed upon the 
statute books of most of the states. These 
laws were good, bad and indifferent, and the 
enforcement was. of about the same rank. 
Along with compulsory education legisla- 
tion came laws forbidding child labor, as no 
universal program could be carried out 
without making it impossible for children 
to be economic units in the home. With the 
development of sentiment and laws against 
the employment of children, state employed 
oficers began a program of enforcement 
which has continuously improved. To place 
the children in schools thus removed from in- 
dustry, other public officials were neces- 
sary and the truant officer came into being. 

Probably no member of any school system 
has been more maligned and caricatured 
than the truant officer, and rightly so at 
times; yet he has in a large measure been 
been resultant of the vision those that em- 
ployed him had toward that body of child- 
hood that dared rebel against the set pro- 
gram of the regular class room. Many times 
he has had a greater vision of the needs of 
boyhood, educationally, than have those 
administering its program. 

However, this article is not to glorify the 
individual, but to set forth the services 
which a modern department of attendance 
may render in an educational program, 
formulated to provide training for every 
child in the community. It must not only 
support with all its energy the educational 
program, but must co-operate with the 
welfare agencies and assist the employer to 
conform to the regulations set forth in the 
child labor laws of the state. 


The first responsibility must be rendered 
to the community as a whole in developing 
the best possible system of child accounting 
by means of which a continuous record of 
the location in the community, progress in 
school, industry or institutional life, is 
maintained accurately, with such other 
facts as are desirable, such as age, race and 
physical condition. Such a record must 
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be organized so that its information is 
easily available. Thus it forms a source 
of information for school building programs 
and school housing changes; age records for 
children entering the fields of industry; op- 
portunity for employers to verify youthful 
employees’ statements of age; means of 
checking against school enrollments, thus 
locating absentees and providing public 
social and welfare organizations and agencies 
opportunity for securing valuable data. 

It is often said that the full enforcement of 
compulsory attendance laws has a large in- 
fluence in modifying curriculums. This is 
probably true if the Department functions 
as it should. No one in a school system, not 
excepting the teacher, is so close to the boy 
or girl to whom the work does not appeal 
as is the attendance officer or school visitor 
of today. 

Much might be said to the contrary of 
the one we school boys knew a generation 
ago, but the college trained man or woman 
now coming into this field is capable of 
getting at the problems of childhood, very 
well indeed. 

The demand is for men and women at 
least as well educated as the elementary 
teacher of the community, preferably with 
some teaching experience and a flair for 
social service. Without the last the work 
of the visitor can be little less than drudgery 
and his results unsatisfying. 

It is an axiom in the field of education, 
though sometimes not fully recognized, that 
children cannot be taught if not present in 
the class room. And it is furthermore im- 
portant that when in the classroom the 
child be in a frame of mind to meet the 
demands of his teachers. This means that 
someone with high ability to “sell” educa- 
tion must work between the school and the 
home to interpret each to the other, and to 
make adjustments and bring about im- 
provement in conditions of environment 
where necessary so the child faces his tasks 
frankly and cheerfully. A few generations 
ago this was easily a part of the teacher’s 
work as he boarded about and met all his 
pupils’ parents and knew their home life 
somewhat intimately. However, in an 
age when large masses of humanity crowd 
together in urban communities, it becomes 


impossible for the busy teacher to live in 
the neighborhood with or even to meet large 
numbers of the parents, and it is most as- 
suredly not given her to know their home 
life. Hence the service that can and must 
be rendered by the school visitor or social 
worker. 

If any school visitor could find time out 
of her busy days to maintain a diary, much 
information might be preserved that would 
assist in interpreting the actions of human 
kind, but generally speaking, reports are 
about all the worker is concerned with after 
finishing a case. The following are typical 
cases from the files of an up-to-date de- 
partment: 

Robert was in High School, but absent 
many days, cutting classes and of course 
failing in his work. He had average men- 
tality and a penchant for drawing. Because 
of certain conditions which he had not ful- 
filled, drawing was taken off his schedule. 
This did not make for his improvement. 
The visitor found a home above the average, 
a mother deeply concerned and a father 
ambitious for his son’s education. Both 


parents came to the head of the department 


to discuss the problem. It was finally de- 
cided to move Robert to another school on 
trial, where he could get more technical 
work. He did excellent work in advanced 
drawing and made a better record for a time, 
but soon slipped into his old ways. Again 
the parents came in and Robert was con- 
ferred with at great length. His pleasing 
ways helped to attach friends to himself 
quickly, and those most readily picked up 
were cursed with the same instability as he. 
Finally it was suggested that a program 
involving greater responsibility be set up. 
A job was found for him and he was enrolled 
in a private night high school, where he is 
making an excellent record. 

Albert was an immigrant boy from 
Germany, fifteen years of age, and deter- 
mined not to start to day school in America. 
In this his father backed him up. The 
visitor learned that Albert had made full 
progress in his German school and noted 
that he was picking up English rapidly, but 
was unable to induce him to start to the 
elementary school as he would be placed 
with the little folks. Finally the visitor 
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suggested that he go to the opportunity 
school for boys where they were nearly all 
as large as he, and also attend night school 
for English and Americanization work. 
After much persuasion and some pressure, 
Albert and his father were induced to ac- 
cept this plan. Two years later Albert 
walked into the headquarters office one day, 
and in good English, thanked the depart- 
ment for putting him on the right track and 
making him get started right in America. 
He also presented his business card as a 
member of a firm of engravers with which 
he was to be associated in the future. 

George was a brilliant boy making an 
excellent record in his elementary work. 
His mother was a widow and fell ill and 
there was no income. The visitor arranged 
to have a charities visitor call to give 
material aid and with the visiting nurse to 
call in and assist the mother. Thus George 
was enabled to continue in his home school 
rather than be sent to live elsewhere. 
The next year when he advanced to High 
School the visitor suggested that he be 
assisted from the school fund to meet the 
added expense of carfare and lunches, so 
that he is enabled to secure his education 
despite handicaps. 

Many other examples might be cited 
but these are sufficient to show the service 
rendered children by a well organized De- 
partment of Attendance. 

Of course, it goes without question that 
such service as is indicated above, and which 
might be duplicated hundreds of times, is 
also a real, concrete service to society in 
general. No child can be assisted in secur- 
ing an education without being a greater 
asset to his community and few receive such 
help without also developing some apprecia- 
tion for it and thus acquire a social sense 
without which modern life will be seriously 
handicapped. 

But what service is rendered the teacher 
by the school visitor? The visitor becomes 
eyes and understanding extending into the 
home of every child in a teacher’s group 
about whom she wishes information. She 
cannot find time, as was previously stated, 
to go into the homes, but the visitor is never 
too busy to become her aid and bring 


back a report. 
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Woo, a little Chinese boy, was in the 
room of a 100 per cent American teacher 
who was quite sure an immigration law had 
been fractured in bringing him into the 
United States. She referred the case to the 
visitor who reported that he was a legitimate 
resident of the school, so Woo continues his 
studies. 


A Bowery tough would have thought he 
had met a twin brother in Clarence. His 
whole attitude was tough. He walked, 
talked, and acted the part. The expression 
of his face said, ““Touch me, if you dare, and 
I'll knock yer block off.” He was a terror 
on the playground as well as for his nice 
lady teachers. The visitor found his home 
poor and parents weak and unable to under- 
stand Clarence. Various ways were tried 
out to improve him, but to no avail, though 
Clarence wanted to please the visitor. It 
was impossible to erase that facial expres- 
sion and the carriage of the shoulders when 
it had struck terror to the hearts of nice 
little boys and girls so long. Finally, the 
visitor asked to have him transferred to the 
opportunity school where he found a crowd 
who were not influenced by poses. He has 
made good there, and once or twice has 
thought he could return to his former school 
and go straight, but his old habits soon 
assert themselves. Clarence’s limited men- 
tality fails to furnish the resistance, and 
Clarence comes back to opportunity school 
again. 

Evelyn’s mother says other girls may pre- 
tend they are ill and thus miss school, but 
Evelyn never would do such a thing, con- 
sequently whenever the daughter says she 
has an ache or pain, which is very frequently, 
mother lets her stay home. Principal and 
teacher felt much of it was fake, but could 
not convince the child or mother. About 
the time the case reached the deadlock stage, 
the visitor was asked to assist. After 
getting acquainted with the mother and 
child she concluded the child needed a 
thorough physical examination and induced 
the mother to take the child to a physician 
for that purpose. The child was found to 
be in such poor physical condition that she 
was ordered to drop school, and the mother 
was directed to carry on a careful building 
up program. Probably when Evelyn gets 
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able to return to school, further trouble 
will not occur. 

The limitations of space make mention 
of further cases ‘impossible, but any one 
having had experience in educational work 
will readily recognize the real service ren- 
dered to teachers, administrators and pupils, 
by those giving their time and energy to 
the solution of such problems. And when 
it is further realized that about ten per cent 
of the school population makes contact 
each year with the school visitor, this 
service becomes doubly important. 


No one except the visitor is so closely 
in touch with the needs of the child, whether 
it be a matter of health, food, jobs for those 
school age, need of books where there is 
insufficient means, illness of parents, or 
whatever else may prevent a child fitting 
into his school program. 

Consequently, she must be closely in 
touch with whatever means of relief the 
community provides and may sometimes 
be compelled to set up means of securing aid 
if the community program is not well 
developed. 

Since all such work is individual, each 
case becomes one the solution of which 
must be individual, so no definite state- 
ments of method that are more than general, 
can be made. 

The greatest openmindedness must pre- 
vail on the part of all concerned. No 
a priori methods have a place, since precon- 
ceived conclusions cannot enter into per- 
sonalities. That is, teachers or principals 
can be of most aid by permitting the visitor 
to experiment with the case as they have 
done and use the means at their command 
in an attempt to secure results. 


When all those cases are settled amicably, 
of children who spoil the routine of class 
work; those whose personalities develop 
an antipathy on the part of the teachers; 
those who lie and steal and bully their 
classmates; those who cut classes, come 
tardy, pretend to be ill, or play truant; in 
fact, when all children are perfect, then will 
the school visitor be compelled to look else- 
where for a calling. He may rest assured, 
however, that as long as parents are as 
they are, he will have adjustments to make 


and misfits to fit to their school life, so 
may he live long and prosper and be recog- 
nized more fully for his service to society 
and its needs. 


A Report on Chapter Activities 


(Continued from Page 15) 


than prolonged business meetings held at 
frequent intervals. Various plans have been 
tried in an effort to find a means of dis- 
patching the fraternity’s business without 
delay and intelligently, without consuming 
an undue share of the meeting time. One 
such suggestion is found in the custom of 
Iota Chapter, described elsewhere in this 
issue, of having all business digested in a 
meeting of the chapter executive committee 
and presented to the chapter for ratifica- 
tion. This method has much to commend it 
to other chapters. 


Paid Secretaries. Four chapters report 
paid secretaries. This plan has been dis- 
cussed in these columns in previous issues. 
There is no better device for getting the 
chapter’s records and reports properly and 
responsibly kept. The expense is low and 
easily met, and the results obtained are 
worth much. It is greatly to be hoped 
that every chapter will incorporate this 
plan in its budget for next year. From 
$25.00 to $50.00 per year is an ample 
honorarium for this work. Not so very 
many years ago the salary of the National 
Secretary was only $25.00 per year. 


The above report is published in the hope 
that it may be of value to the various 
chapters in planning activities for the com- 


ing year. If a sound financial policy is 
adopted, with dues and fees that are sufh- 
cient but fair; if serious efforts are made by a 
responsible, paid secretary to collect mem- 
bership dues at the proper time and to 
give back to the field something in return; 
and if each chapter carefully plans in ad- 
vance a series of interesting professional 
meetings, there will be little danger of 
weak and inactive chapters or a dissatisfied 
and critical field membership. 
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Notes From the Chapters 
Gamma Chapter 


Gamma Chapter, of Missouri, has en- 
joyed a very pleasant and profitable year. 
Meetings have been held regularly on al- 
ternate Monday nights since the beginning 
of the school year. Most of the meetings 
have taken on the aspect of a dinner meet- 
ing at six o’clock held in the dining room 
of one of the cafes in town. On the average 
twenty men attended at each meeting. 
The dinner meeting served the dual purpose 
of affording a pleasant hour for the regular 
meeting and it permitted the busy members 
to get away without devoting the whole 
evening to this one purpose. 

Each meeting was divided into 
parts. The first part of the hour, usually 
during or immediately after the eating, a 
period was devoted to the business of the 
organization. The latter part of the hour 
was spent in hearing a discussion by some 
member of the faculty, who is a member of 
the organization, or to some graduate 
student on some subject he had been in- 


two 


vestigating. 
Since the beginning of the school year the 
officers have carried on almost a continuous 


campaign for dues and to recover the ad- 
dresses of lost members. Our mailing list is 
now quite complete and our paidup mem- 
bership has increased from about fifty to 
nearly one hundred fifty. 

At Christmas time a copy of the Gamma 
Chapter news letter, published by Brother 
J. W. Dieffendorf, was mailed each member 
on our rolls. The new set of books recom- 
mended by the executive council has been 
installed by our secretary, Brother R. A. 
Crouch, and treasurer, Brother J. F. 
Montague. Two initiations have been held; 
one during the first semester at which five 
candidates were made members, and another 
during the second semester at which four 
were initiated. 

Last but not least Gamma Chapter con- 
templates originating a scholarship fund 
to be used for the aid of some deserving and 
worthy effort along educational lines in the 
University of Missouri. This is being given 
attention by a committee at present and no 
definite report, as yet, has been made in 
this regard. 

CuesTeER J. Peters, President. 


Delta and Lambda Chapters 


University was in charge of the music for 
the evening and he played pipe organ 


Educators of national prominence ad- 
dressed the members of the Phi Delta Kap- 
pa, education fraternity at the joint initia- 
tion and banquet held by the Lambda 
Chapter of the University of California, and 
the Delta Chapter of the Stanford Uni- 
versity on Saturday evening in San Fran- 
cisco. On the program were Dean W. W. 
Kemp of the school of education at the 
University; Dr. George C. Kyte, Dr. Lewis 
M. Terman and Dean E. P. Cubberly of 
Stanford University, well known authors of 
books on education and authorities in their 


field. 


The two chapters initiated 17 
members at the meeting and enjoyed one 
of the first joint banquets held this year. 
A musical program added to the pleasure 
of the gathering. Francis Bacon of the 


new 


numbers. William Emery sang a group of 
tenor solos and the male quartet of the 
Lambda chapter gave several selections. 
In the quartet are Professor Edwin A. 
Lee, John Smale, Bert Harwell and William 
Green. 


The initiation team for the ceremony 
included Carl Cowdery, Lloyd Bernard, 
William W. Patty and Staffelbach of Stan- 
ford. Those being admitted to the Lambda 
chapter of the University were Donald 
H. Biery, Elmer Christensen, L. P. Farris, 
Ralph Malmsten, Cecil C. Stewart, W. T. 
Van Voris and Gerald P. Weller. 


The Stanford men were Edwin J. Brown, 
G. H. Hinkle, Nagel T. Miner, D. R. 
Nichols, Dan M. Olsen, Clarence G. 
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Osborn, Maurice B. Ross, James M. 
Burgess, Timon Covert and H. R. Laslett. 
Dean Kemp acted as toastmaster of the 
evening and George C. Kyte was the first 
speaker. He talked as “An Old Grad.” 
Edwin J. Brown of Stanford spoke for the 
neophytes. Dr. Terman’s talk was on 
“Research” and William John Cooper dis- 


cussed “‘Service.””’ Dean E. P. Cubberly was 
the last speaker and his topic was “Leader- 
ship.” 

The committee on arrangements for the 
initiation and banquet were Alfred K. 
Sorenson, general chairman, assisted by 


Mr. Cieus of Stanford and G. E. Thomas. 


Zeta Chapter 


During the present year, Zeta Chapter 
has taken some steps which have greatly 
facilitated the effectiveness of the organiza- 
tion. Most of the improvement has been 
due to the policies inaugurated by the 
cabinet. Among these may be men- 
tioned the following: 

1. A radical reorganization of financial 
policy in harmony with the recent legisla- 
tion of the National Council. All obliga- 
tions have been cleared to date. A com- 
mittee drew up a budget plan for the chapter 
and this is being rigidly adhered to. 

2. Frequent cabinet meetings with officers 
and committee heads in attendance to 


consider matters of business and thereby 
eliminate a large share of the time usually 


devoted to business matters. This has been 
a matter of general and favorable comment 
by both students and faculty members. 
The recommendations of the cabinet are 
usually adopted without unnecessary dis- 
cussion, thereby leaving most of the time 
for the regular program. 

3. The outlining of the entire year’s 
program at the beginning of the year. 
In the main this program has been followed 
to date. It enabled the chapter to secure a 
well-balanced series of discussions and 
include therein all phases of the chapter’s 
interests which were deemed to be of most 
importance. 


Some program features seem worthy of 


special mention. Two evenings were 
planned for the special benefit of field mem- 


bers in the Chicago area at which time the 
discussion was led by those who are actively 
engaged in public school work. Another 
unusually successful evening was an ad- 
dress by Director C. H. Judd at a joint 
meeting of Phi Delta Kappa and Pi 
Lambda Theta on the subject “Big Men and 
Big Movements in Education.”’ Each 
member of the two organizations was 
permitted to bring a guest. 


Under the editorship of Mr. Roy Bixler, 
Zeta News, the regular quarterly chapter 
publication has maintained its usual high 
standard. One issue will contain as com- 
plete a directory of the chapter member- 
ship as it is possible for hard work to 
secure. The future of Zeta News has been 
assured in the formation of the annual 
budget and its continued publication is 
recognized as a matter of permanent policy. 

Eleven men were initiated into member- 
ship during the winter quarter and a likely 
number of prospects are in the offing for 
the next quarter. The chapter has lost 
some of its strongest field members by 
death and transfer to other chapters but 
has also gained by transfers from other 
sections. The policy of suspension for 
non-payment of dues has been put into 
effect and a few have been dropped for 
that reason. 


P. L. PALMER, 


Secreta ry. 


Eta Chapter 


The activities of Eta Chapter as a chap- 
ter, have consisted of dinner meetings, 
programs and initiations. During the fall 
quarter seven men were initiated into the 
chapter, three of whom were on the staff, 
two were graduate students, and two were 


undergratuates. During the winter quarter 
ten were initiated, of whom two were 
graduate students and eight were under- 
graduates. The scholarship standards are 
kept at such a high level that the fraternity 
is practically an honorary fraternity. 
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The response of old members, particularly 
those in the field, to the membership re- 
newal campaign has been especially gratify- 
ing this year. Many members who had 
not paid their dues for several years have 
responded immediately to the call for dues, 
while a very few have asked for demits. 
The response is attributed largely to the 
new system of collecting the dues. 

One regular program and one initiation 
were held each quarter. The first regular 
meeting was in charge of the graduate group, 
while at the second meeting the members 
of the faculty reported briefly on research 
in which they were particularly interested 
personally. The next meeting is to be in 
charge of the members in Agricultural 
Education. Further plans for meetings 
include one to be given by a group of Super- 


intendents in nearby towns in the suburban 
area. 

A special meeting of the fraternity was 
held in St. Paul during the convention of 
the Minnesota Education Association. The 
chapter sponsored a dinner meeting of all 
men in the College of Education during the 
visit of Dr. Thorndike to the University 
last fall. A luncheon is being planned for 
the Minnesota Superintendents’ meeting to 
be held at the University in April. 

A mimeographed news letter is sent to 
all members of the chapter periodically. A 
letter of sixteen pages was sent out in 
December and another will be issued in the 
near future. This is one of the means of 
keeping in touch with all of the men in the 


field. 
O. L. Troxet, Recording Secretary. 


Iota Chapter 


A brief review of the activities of Iota 
Chapter during the current year shows that 
six regular meetings have been held, of 


which two were devoted entirely to business, 
one to the initiation of new members, and 
three to speakers and discussion. Profes- 
sional meetings have been conducted by a 
speaker with free discussion and question- 
ing during and after the speeches. This 
method has proved quite popular. The 
meeting which is best attended is the 
initiation meeting. The ceremony is made 
a happy combination of pleasure and dignity 
at Iota Chapter and is enjoyed by all who 
can attend. 

During the first semester eleven men 
were initiated and at the beginning of the 
present semester twenty-three men were 
elected but at the present date of writing 
have not yet been initiated. The scholar- 
ship requirements for admission have been 
raised until they are at present quite high. 

The local chapter is engaged in raising 
funds for a scholarship. Already we have 
received one hundred and fifty dollars this 
year and there are still many more members 
to be heard from. We do not expect to 
raise the entire amount desired this year, 
but expect to make additions annually until 
our goal is reached. 


A news letter containing a directory of 
the members of Iota Chapter, a history of 
local activities for the past year and other 
items of interest was prepared and dis- 
tributed during the first semester and we are 
intending to publish another one in the 
second semester. Outside of this news 
letter we have been able to do little or 
nothing for members at a distance in return 
for the dues which we have summarily col- 
lected during the year. 

The Executive Committee has met semi- 
monthly during the year at luncheon hours. 
It proposes, discusses and recommends 
Chapter policies and activities and transacts 
any business over which it has authority. 
The Committee has felt that its best efforts 
should go into constructive work of a 
professional and fraternal nature largely for 
the benefit of the local chapter, and hence 
it has been not a little disturbed to find 
that most of its time has been taken up 
during the year in fulfilling the demands of 
the National Organization for this or that 
information, action, clerical work, routine 
red tape, and what not. With the hope of 
reducing the machine to the bare essentials 
of an organization, Iota Chapter is initiating 
two amendments which ought to appear in 
the near future. 
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Mu Chapter 


Some time ago we sent you a copy of our 
general program for the year, and it was 
published in a recent number of the Pur 
Detta Kappan. This program is being 
carried out almost without change. Mu 
Chapter has its fortnightly meetings. At 
every meeting some serious thought is given 
to an important educational problem. There 
have thus far been’ discussions of junior 
schools, school surveys, school supervision, 
new tendencies in psychology, and the 
present status of educational psychology. 
Doctors Eby and Ellis, members of our 
education faculty and former students of 
G. Stanley Hall, gave us a very interesting 
presentation, on the evening of January 22, 
of their recollections of Doctor Hall. But 
the serious nature of these programs does 
not mean that Mu Chapter is neglecting 
social activities. Every meeting begins 
with a dinner. On the evening of February 5 


a banquet was given to the wives and 
sweethearts of the members. Several new 
members were initiated on December 4, and 
another initiation is scheduled for April. 
Of the remaining meetings of the year, sev- 
eral are still open, the programs having not 
been definitely decided upon; but one more 
important subject scheduled for considera- 
tion is that of school finance. It has been 
suggested several times that each member 
be required, before the close of the year, 
to make a report on some problem he has 
been working on during the year. In all 
its activities this year, Mu Chapter has 
always endeavored to accomplish something 
for the cause of education. 

I hope that this statement of our activi- 
ties is somewhat in line with your expecta- 
tions. 

R. E. Garin, 


Corresponding Secretary. 


Nu Chapter 


The Nu Chapter of the Phi Delta Kappa has 


been blessed with another prosperous year. 


Ten “open” meetings were held during 
the summer quarter, many “old” members 
of Nu Chapter returning, while Phi Delta 
Kappans of other chapters came to the 
university for the summer session and took 


an active part in our meetings. Among 
the speakers were Dr. George Carpenter 
of Columbia, Dr. Freeland, formerly of 
this university, but now of San _ Jose, 
California, Dr. Edgar D. Randolph, Dr. 
F. M. Padelford, dean of the graduate 
school, and Dr. Frederick Bolton, dean of 
the School of Education of this university. 


Fourteen candidates were initiated dur- 
ing the summer session, the Phi Delta Kap- 
pans enjoying the usual “‘beefsteak feed,” 
together with ball games and_ horse-shoe 
pitching, at Roosevelt Park. The initiation 
took place in the gathering darkness, while 
flashlights, brands and the long “ritual” 
aided in impressing upon the minds of 
shivering neophytes that the path to 
research, leadership and service is not by 
any means the broad highway, smooth and 
easy to travel. 


Following the custom pursued for some 
time we have kept our general meetings and 
our business meetings separate. Our general 
meetings have this year been again divided 
into what might be termed public meetings 
and regular meetings. Under our public 
meetings we make use of any prominent 
educator within our reach and influence. 
Thus in the fall quarter we were able to 
bring at different times, before all students 
interested in education, Dr. G. E. Seashore 
and Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck, both of 
lowa university. Under our regular meet- 
ings we have arranged a series of lectures 
for- men interested in education. These are 
given by academic instructors on the general 
topic, “The Professional Training of 
Teachers.”” The instructor sets forth what 
in his opinion is the necessary preparation 
a teacher should receive to teach his subject 
in the high schools of the state. These 
lectures together with the free discussions 
which follow have proved to be of excep- 
tional value and inspiration. They have 
tended to bring the students, academic in- 
structors, and instructors in education into 
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closer harmony. Each has a better under- 
standing of the other’s view point. 

Two candidates, Mr. R. R. Cullen and 
Mr. A. L. Shelton were initiated into the 
Nu Chapter during the fall quarter and 
four more, Mr. George Gorow, Mr. Byron 
Samuelson, Mr. Richard Benson and Mr. 
Walter Redford, were initiated into the 
chapter, March 11. 

A new type of activity has been suggested 
to Nu Chapter by the editor of the educa- 
tional department of one of the leading daily 
newspapers of the state. The number of 
men engaged in educational work in the 
public schools has been shown to be de- 
creasing in many sections. Nu Chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa will present the merits of 
teaching as a profession when opportunities 
for addressing high school students are pro- 
vided. The aforementioned editor has 
agreed to act as a sort of clearing house for 
this type of vocational service for the various 
high schools of this section of the state. 

Nu Chapter is assisting the research de- 
partment of the Washington Educational 
Association in making an investigation of 
the summer occupations of teachers for two 
typical counties of the state. The purpose 
is to determine the summer activities of the 
teachers for the summer of 1924, a post facto 


inquiry and also their intention for the com- 
ing summer of 1925. 

There is a strong feeling among educators 
that the professional standards of the 
teaching profession are far too low. They 
have been viewing the success of the 
American Medical Association and _ the 
American Bar Association in determining 
the standards demanded by their respective 
members in order to maintain a progressive 
attitude in their professions. A committee 
has been appointed by Nu Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa to make a study of ways and 
means necessary to raise the professional 
standards of the teaching profession to a 
plane similar to that occupied by the 
American Medical Association and the 
American Bar Association. The commit- 
tees to work on the auxiliary problems 
have not yet been selected. 

We always look forward with pleasure 
to our spring banquet with our sister or- 
ganization, the Pi Lambda Theta. It has 
been mentioned that some of our brothers 
are even at this early date commencing to 
study very diligently Emily Post’s latest 
edition, while others expect to take a course, 
in the spring quarter, in dietetics so as to be 
ready for that happy occasion. 

M. B. Roaney, Corresponding Secretary. 


Xi Chapter 


Xi Chapter offers no apologies, makes no 
lame excuses, but modestly proclaims that 
the chapter is growing in numbers, expand- 
ing in usefulness, and aiming toward greater 
things. 

The men who addressed us are a credit to 
the cause of education. Among these are: 
Dr. J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Educational Associa- 
tion on “Productive Scholarship;” Dr. 
Joy E. Morgan, Washington, D. C., on 
“Mass Education;” Mr. Percival W. Hut- 
son, University of Pittsburgh, on “Prob- 
lems in Training High School Teachers;” 
Associate Superintendent C. R. Foster of 
Pittsburgh Schools and Superintendent 
William H. Martin of Wilkinsburg spoke on 
the “Teachers’ Tenure Bill.” John H. 
Hollinger, of the Pittsburgh Schools, pre- 
sented Mr. Foster’s paper. 


The golden thread that runs through 
the year’s work is that scientific research of 
Dr. W. W. Charters, University of Pitts- 
burgh, on “The Job Analysis of the High 
and Elementary School Principals.” A 
large number in the school of education 
are involved in this problem. We consider 
ourselves very fortunate to have the privi- 
lege to hear the findings first hand. Under 
the able leadership of Dr. Charters we are 
awaiting the final report of the problem with 
keen interest. 

A committee is working out a plan where- 
by we may provide an Endowment for a 
Scholarship. We propose to have an open 
meeting for such prospective candidates 
who are in the School of Education in 
order that we may present the nature of 
our fraternity, and to entertain the guests 
in a manner befitting Phi Delta Kappa. 
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Our meetings are held in the Faculty 
Club, beginning at 6:30 o'clock with a 
dinner. All candidates to be initiated are 
our guests at dinner. 

Nineteen members were added since last 
October. We know that they well remem- 
ber the lessons learned from such able 
teachers as: Dr. Harry C. MacKown, Dr. 
C. A. Buckner, President Harry W. Tilton 


and others. 


The officers for the year are: President 
Harry W. Tilton; Vice-President Harry G. 
Masters; Recording Secretary F. D. Ke- 
boch; Corresponding Secretary W. H. 
Martin; Treasurer James W. Mates; News 
Letter, Frank Herrington. 


Watch for our News Letter. 


F. D. Kesocn, Secretary. 


Rho Chapter 


Rho Chapter at New York University 
now numbers ninety members, coming from 
twenty-two states in the Union, and is 
functioning splendidly both at the Uni- 
versity and in the field. 

Our regular activities include a Saturday 
Get-Together Luncheon at the University, 
with regular meetings held every two 
weeks. 

The members of Rho Chapter have 
availed themselves of the splendid oppor- 
tunities for keeping abreast of current 
educational research through the addresses 
and informational Round-Table discussions, 
of leading educational authorities. 

The following program of activities for 
1924-1925 will give you some idea of what 
is going on at Rho Chapter. 

October 18, 1924—Smoker and entertain- 
ment. 

Nov. 15, 1924—Open discussions of educa- 
tional needs. 

Dec. 6, 1924—Address by Dr. Stuart A. 
Courtis, Director of Research, of the city 
of Detroit. 

Dec. 20, 1924—Smoker 
meeting. 

Jan. 10, 1925—Initiation. 

Feb. 7, 1925—Address by Dean Edward 
Fitzpatrick, Marquette College. 


and experience 


Feb. 13, 1925—Dinner and joint meeting 
with Beta Chapter, Columbia, Speaker— 
Dean John W. Withers, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University. 

Mar. 7, 1925—Initiation. 

Mar. 21, 1925—Social Hour under the joint 
auspices of Phi Delta Kappa and Pi 
Lambda Theta. 

April 4, 1925—Address, Dr. W. H. Allen, 
Director of Bureau of Public Service, 
New York City. 

April 18, 1925—Address by Mr. Payson 
Smith, Supt. Schools, Bayonne. 

May 2, 1925—Initiation. 

May 16, 1925—Anr.aual Banquet, Address by 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Chancellor of 
New York University. 


Summer School Activities 
Weekly meetings for the duration of the 
summer session, will be addressed by men 
prominent in educational fields. 

July 9, 1925—General Get-Together Meet- 
ing for all University men, sponsored by 
Rho. 

July 15, 1925—Regular Chapter Meeting. 

July 22, 1925—Smoker. 

Aug. 5, 1925—County Fair and Barbecue at 
University Heights, joint activity of Phi 
Delta Kappa and Pi Lambda Theta. 

Aug. 12, 1925—Smoker. 

Louis J. SCHMERBER, President. 


Sigma Chapter 


I am submitting the following facts which 
bear upon our activities for the sixteenth 
fiscal year, ending June 30, 1925. 

Members initiated: 

Graduate students...............................-25 

Faculty 7 
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Received by transfer l 
Graduates awaiting initiation ___. 3 


National Headquarters all members who 
are in arrears for dues prior to the sixteenth 
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fiscal year either have been suspended or 
have been dropped from the Chapter roll 
at their own request. 

Members suspended._...........-..............12 


= 


Dropped at own request...........----. 5 


| Ea 17 


In this connection mention should be 
should be made of the splendid work of our 
Secretary Treasurer, Mr. H. A. Alberty. We 
venture the assertion that the affairs over 
which Mr. Alberty presides, heretofore have 
never been in better condition. He facili- 
tated the work of collecting past dues by 
mailing to each delinquent a_ registered 
letter requesting such payment. The psy- 
chological effect of such procedure is evi- 
dent. 

President H. Gordon Hullfish resigned 
January 29, due to the pressure of duties 
elsewhere and was succeeded in office by 


Vice-President H. C. Koch. 


The meetings for Sigma Chapter are held 
on the second and fourth Thursdays of each 
month. The average attendance stands at 
approximately 30. 

Early in May, Dean H. L. Smith of the 
School of Education, Indiana University, 
will address this Chapter. We plan to 
have Dean Smith appear before an open 
meeting to which school men in territories 
surrounding Ohio State University are to 
be invited. This is an exchange program, 
Dean George Arps will represent Sigma at 
Indiana within the same month. 

Fourteen out-of-state speakers who will 
appear on the program of the Annual 
Educational Conference promoted by this 
University have been invited to be our 
dinner guests, April 3. National Secretary 
C. R. Wise is expected likewise. 


H. C. Kocn, President. 


Psi Chapter 


Psi Chapter, as its custom, has held meet- 
ings twice monthly during the present 
session. Three of the meetings have been 
used in initiating twenty-five of the graduate 
students of Peabody College into the fellow- 
ship of the chapter, and the fraternity at 
large. 

Among the discussions which have been 
presented at the meetings were, “The Writ- 
ing of a Text in Education” by J. R. Grant, 
of the state department of Arkansas; “My 
Plans as President of a State Normal,” by 
J. W. Broom, Newly-elected president of 
the newly-created normal at Cleveland, 
Mississippi. 

Four large roasted turkeys sat in at the 
opening of one of our sessions but were sub- 
sequently sunk without a trace. It was a 
famous victory. 

Psi Chapter has arranged an exchange of 
speakers with Pi Chapter to be effected 


Omega 


Accepting the ideals of the National or- 
ganization of Leadership, Research and 
Service, the local chapters are confronted 
with the problem of embodying these ideals 


during the current spring. The chapter 
further has a project of national importance 
up its sleeve. Of this, you shall hear later. 
We have issued one news letter, and will 
put out another before the year closes. 

The initiates for the year are: W. N. 
Willey, Kentucky; Herbert McCleskey, 
Mississippi; R. M. Sealey, Florida; R. L. 
Hamon, Florida; C. C. Anderson, Kentucky; 
J. W. Broom, Mississippi; O. F. Crow, South 
Carolina; L. E. Demunbrun, Kentucky; 
E. W. Garris, South Carolina; J. H. Dodd, 
Kentucky; A. E. Savage, Texas; Welling- 
ton Patrick, Kentucky; Ernest Hicks, South 
Carolina; M. R. Hinson, Florida; N. M. 
Irby, Arkansas; G. W. McGinty, Louisiana; 
W. E. Phipps, Arkansas; W. W. Harmon, 
Tennessee; E. C. Hollar, Missouri; J. M. 
Davidson, Missouri; V. Gaither, Tennessee; 
H. M. Brock, Tennessee; R. W. Anderson, 
Missouri; and O. E. Gordon, Missouri. 

A. L. Crass. 


Chapter 


in a practical working program. As it is 
impossible for local chapters as such to 
undertake definite projects in the field of 
education, their direct contribution must 
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be the creation of a spirit of fellowship, 
loyalty and interest throughout the educa- 
tional field. The immediate and perennial 
problems of the individual chapter are (1) 
the imbuing of the new initiates with the 
spirit of the fraternity and the bringing 
to them a broader viewpoint and an in- 
spirational ideal, and (2) the retention of 
the loyalty of the field members and the 
advancement of a spirit of professional 
pride and loyalty throughout the field. 

With the above objectives in view Omega 
Chapter has adopted as the more basic ele- 
ments of its policy (1) an impressive initia- 
tion ceremony, (2) bi-weekly social and 
professional meetings, (3) a few outstand- 
ing meetings with nationally known speak- 
ers, and (4) constant personal contact with 
field members through notices of meetings 
and news letters. 

Since an adequate desire for admission is 
essential to a constructive membership, 
every candidate is required to submit and 
defend a paper upon some educational topic 
an evidence of his sincerity. As first im- 
pressions are apt to be lasting ones, Omega 
Chapter has adopted the long ritual as best 
befitting the character of the fraternity. 

The plan of a bi-weekly luncheon or 
dinner was adopted three years ago. This 
plan has the advantage of providing a social 
hour in a professional atmosphere. Speakers 
for these occasions are (1) men from the 
University faculty, (2) men from nearby 
colleges, and (3) members actively en- 
gaged in the educational field. In order 
to provide a greater variety of contacts and 
to secure maximum interest on the part of 
both faculty and students, most speakers 
are secured from sources other than the 
School of Education. 


These meetings have met with exceptional 
success. Attendance this year has ranged 
from eighteen to thirty-two. Considering 
the chapter was represented by but five 
active members throughout the fall months 
and at present has but sixteen, this record 
is regarded as significant. Faculty attend- 
ance has averaged seventy-five per cent of 
those in the city at the time of the meetings 
and some field members were always 
present. 


Three initiations and one outdoor or 
field meeting are planned as the big events 
of the regular year. Obtaining prominent 
speakers for these occasions is facilitated by 
an exchange agreement with several mid- 
west chapters whereby it is possible to 
secure men from these institutions by pay- 
ment of their expenses. Attendance at 
these meetings regularly exceeds thirty- 
five per cent of the total chapter roll. The 
recent initiation was attended by forty-nine 
members exclusive of initiates and guests. 


Contact with field members is main- 
tained by personal notification of every 
social and professional meeting and by a 
monthly news letter. The policy of publish- 
ing a monthly news letter was but recently 
adopted. After careful consideration of the 
usual type of news letter and after consulta- 
tion with many field members it was de- 
cided that the news letter should consist of 
not over two typewritten pages published 
monthly in the form of a personal letter 
signed by the corresponding secretary. It 
is believed that this type of personal news 
letter will be of greater interest and provide 
more intimate contact with the field 
members than the usual type. 


Alpha-Gamma Chapter 


office, and to instruct the new officer as to 


The last meeting of Alpha-Gamma Chap- 
ter for the regular school year of 1923-24 
was held on June 4, 1924. At this time the 
officers for the following year, who had 
been elected at a previous meeting assumed 
their offices. Each old officer was called 
upon to turn over to his successor all the 
records, supplies, etc., pertaining to the 


his duties. This plan was followed in order 
to eliminate the uncertainty and confusion 
that almost always follows a change of 
officers of an organization. Undoubtedly 
the plan averted more or less inefficiency, 
although there is still room for improve- 
ment. 
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As z. number of Phi Delta Kappa members 
were attending Summer School, the Chap- 
ter did not cease activities during the sum- 
mer. Several meetings were held during 
the eight weeks of Summer School, including 
a very live initiation, at which nine new 
members were received into the fraternity. 
All of them were successful school men 
taking graduate work during summer ses- 
sions. One of the meetings was devoted to 
a presentation of the various researches 
completed by the members. This is an im- 
portant part of the activities of Alpha- 
Gamma Chapter. 

With the beginning of the school year of 
1924-25, several changes worthy of notice 
were made in the policy of the Chapter. 
One of these was in regard to the time of 
meetings. During the preceding year meet- 
ings were held every two weeks, at 7:00 p.m. 
on Wednesday evening. Some of the 
members were unable to attend due to 
various other meetings and activities fall- 
ing on Wednesday evenings. Hence we 
have changed our meeting time to a time 
more convenient to most of the members. 
Meetings are held every two weeks as be- 
fore, but every other meeting is a “Dinner 
Meeting,” held at 6:00 p.m. Wednesday 
evening. At these meetings the fraternal 
spirit of the fraternity is emphasized. Be- 
tween the courses of the banquet, any 
necessary business is transacted and after- 
wards, a talk on some phase of Education 
is given by a member of the group. 

Another improvement in the conduct of 
the business of the fraternity is the centraliz- 
ation of the records and equipment in the 


outer office of The School of Education. A 
desk for the use of the Chapter officers is 
being constructed by some of the members 
enrolled in Manual Arts Courses, and we 
expect to have a well-equipped office in the 
near future. The new and improved record- 
keeping books recommended by the Na- 
tional Office, were installed last fall, and are 
a great help in keeping the records complete 
and accurate. 

Since the beginning of the school year in 
October, two initiations have been held. 
Ten candidates were initiated at the first 
and five at the second. In searching for 
prospective candidates, the Membership 
Committee has paid particular attention to 
worthy members of the junior class, the 
reason being that the sooner a desirable 
candidate is initiated, the more he will 
be able to do for the fraternity and the more 
the fraternity will be able to do for him. 
In connection with initiations might be 
mentioned the change of policy in regard 
to the shingle. Instead of leaving the 
purchase of the shingle to each individual 
member, the Chapter voted to add the 
price of fifty cents to the initiation fee, and 
purchase a shingle for each member, upon 
initiation. 

The past year has been one of advance- 
ment for Alpha-Gamma Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa, and with a total membership 
of 118, including active members and 
members in the field, its efforts to further 
the cause of Education should not be 
entirely in vain. 

Frank D. Avery, 
Historian. 


Alpha-Epsilon Chapter 


It has been our unique privilege to attend 
the monthly meetings of the Alumni Chap- 
ter of Phi Delta Kappa and enjoy their good 
fellowship as well as their interesting and 
inspiring discussions on Educational Re- 
search Problems. On many occasions 
members of the Alpha-Epsilon Chapter 
have been asked to participate in the pro- 
gram and at all times have we been urged 
to attend and take active part in the general 
discussions. 


On the twenty-first of March our chapter 
joins the Pi Lambda Theta chapter in an 
“Education-Get-Together” to be held in 
the University Club of the City of Los 
Angeles. The primary purpose of this 
meeting is to establish an Education Club 
which will function more broadly in the 
development of a spirit of Research, in the 
localization of leadership and in the propa- 
gation of more efficient and effective service 
in the field of Education. The speakers for 
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the first meeting will be Dr. L. B. Rogers, 
Dean of the School of Education of the 
University of Southern California, who will 
also preside over the meeting, Mrs. Susan 
M. Dorsey, Superintendent of Schools of 
the City of Los Angeles, and Dr. F. C. 
Touton, Professor of Education, who just 
returned from the Cincinnati Educational 
meeting. We are not confining attendance 
to this function to members of the educa- 
tional fraternities but are inviting members 
of the Education Faculty and student 
body, together with their guests. 


At the subsequent monthly meetings we 
are planning to hear and discuss research 
contributions, from the members of our 
own chapter, which are in the process of 
completion for partial requirement for ad- 
vanced degrees. The following is a partial 
list of dissertation subjects to be considered: 


Clinton Marion Barr—The Contribution 
of the Auditorium to the Learning Activi- 
ties of Pupils in the Upper Grammar 
Grades and Junior High Schools. 

Elmer A. Bull—Scale for Measuring 
Quality of Pupils Work in Ninth Grade 
Mechanical Drawing. 

Edward Earl Eggleston—The Relation 
Between Achievement in Elementary AIl- 
gebra and Scores on Related Standardized 
Tests. 

Doncaster George Humm—A Question- 


naire, as a Starting Point, for the Case 
Study of Failures in the Junior High School. 

Newton L. Miller—Prognostic Values of 
Certain Parts of the Thorndike Intelligence 
Examination. 

Albert Morosco—Trends in the Teach- 
ing of Advanced Civics in Secondary 
Schools with Special Reference to the 
Development Since 1890. 

Charles Henry Nettles—Correlation Be- 
tween High School Grades, Thorndike In- 
telligence Test Scores and College Success 
for University of Southern California Fresh- 
men. 

Herbert Popenoe—Costs of Instruction in 
the Los Angeles High Schools. 

Walter Henry Potter—A Junior-Senior 
High School Language Error Test. 

Paul John Ritter—The Construction and 
Management of the High School Stage. 

There are a number of other problems 
that will be presented later in the year by 
other members of the chapter. 

It has also been our custom to hold one 
or two picnic parties in the spring term and 
summer session to which we invite friends in 
education and where we have never failed 
to reap a rich harvest of enthusiasm, an 
abundance of good fellowship and where we 
found real opportunity to stimulate renewed 
interest in the field of education. 

H. J. Kiopp, 
President. 


Alpha-Zeta Chapter 


twenty-five are active members and six asso- 


Alpha-Zeta Chapter, University of Ari- 
zona, was formerly installed May 3, with 
eighteen active charter members. Since 
that time two initiations have been held. 
The first was during the summer session, 
on July 7, 1924, when four active and two 
associate members were initiated. The 
second was on November 1, 1924, when 
three active and two associate members 
were initiated. Since the installation of a 
chapter here two members of Phi Delta 
Kappa from other chapters, Dr. Cloyd H. 
Marvin, President of the University of 
Arizona, and Dr. Carl Huffaker, Acting 
Dean of the College of Education, have 
transferred to Arizona, bringing the present 
membership up to thirty-one, of which 


ciate members. Eleven of these are mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University, six 
are members of the student body and 
fourteen are men in the teaching profession. 
There are about eight candidates in view 
now, three professional men and _ five 
students of education, and it is probable 
that the membership of the chapter will be 
about forty by the end of the present school 
year. 

Regular meetings are held twice each 
month. These meetings are generally of a 
professional nature and are well attended. 
The usual form of a meeting is to have an 
address by some leading member of the 
faculty on some educational problem 
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which he is especially interested. This 
is followed by a general discussion of the 
question by all the brothers present. Some 
of the questions which have evoked espe- 
cial interest are: ““Some Problems of Educa- 
tion,” “The Educational Balance Sheet,” 
“Some Proposed Changes in Primary and 
Secondary Education,” and “The Cost of 
Education.” The Fraternity is fortunate 
in having in its group several of the leading 
educators in the state and this makes these 
discussions of real practical value. 

The meetings have not been confined 
entirely to business, however, as we have 
held several very enjoyable social gather- 
ings. One of these was the annual Phi 
Delta Kappa breakfast held during the 
State Teacher’s Convention at Phoenix in 
November. Another was a banquet given 
in honor of Dean Seashore of Epsilon Chap- 
ter, at the University of lowa, held on the 
evening of December 9. During the sum- 
mer session of 1924 an annual “Men’s 
Dinner” was inaugurated. This affair is 
attended by all the men of the summer 
session, and as this session is attended by 
many of the leading educators of the state 
it gives the Fraternity a good opportunity 
to augment its membership and incidentally 
to get some first-hand information about 
what the schools of the state are doing. 
Among the members taken in last year 
during the summer session was the superin- 
tendent of schools of one of the leading 
cities of the state, a professor from the 
State Normal School, and several other 
prominent educators. 

Due to the youth and small member- 
ship of the chapter no definite follow-up 
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system has been adopted, however each 
member is sent a_ notice of each 
meeting which contains the program for the 
meeting and thus, even though a member 
finds it impossible to attend, he knows 
something of what is being done. Other 
interesting bits of news, and reports such as 
that of the chapter historian, recently sub- 
mitted, are mailed to each member at 
frequent intervals and in this way the 
members are kept in fairly close contact. 
It is planned however, when the member- 
ship is sufficiently large to warrant it, to 
work out some definite system of following 
up alumni members, for it is recognized that 
an educational fraternity to give its best 
service must keep in touch with its members 
that are actually in the field. 


As for the future plans of the chapter 
they are to continue much the same program 
that has been followed in the past, that is 
the continuation of the semi-monthly meet- 
ings and the gradual filling of its ranks 
with the right kind of men. Present in- 
dications are that the undergraduate per- 
sonnel of the College of Education will 
supply a sufficient number of candidates of 
the type demanded. It is Alpha Zeta’s 
determination to make the field of education 
attractive to students of the highest calibre, 
to encourage the application of scientific 
methods to educational problems, to develop 
a spirit of co-operation in the public school 
system of the state and to strive in every 
way to realize the ideals for which Phi Delta 
Kappa stands, Research, Service and 
Leadership. 

H. B. McDaniet, 


Secretary. 


Alpha-Theta Chapter 


The chapter as a whole is doing very well, 
I believe. We now have sixty members with 
about thirty of them in residence and we 
expect to initiate six more at our next 
meeting. Among these will be the state 
champion in oratory and one of a few who 
were elected to Phi Beta Kappa in the mid- 
dle of the year. We begin our initiation 
services in the afternoon and wind up with a 
dinner in the evening. Our program for 
next meeting will include a report of the 


Phi Delta Kappa banquet at the Cincinnati 
meeting. 

As to the work being done by individuals, 
I can give only a partial report at this time. 

President T. O. Sweetland has worked out 
a history of the Non-Partisan League in 
North Dakota and is doing some work 
along the line of informal examinations in 
English literature, Brother Crossman _ has 
just about completed his standard test for 
seventh and eighth grade geography, | am 
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collecting data for making standardized 
tests in United States History and Civics in 
my classes in the Grand Forks High School. 
Among the theses handed in by initiates this 
winter are the following subjects, most of 
them very well treated: The Value of 
Physical Sciences in High School; The Boy 
Scout Program as an Educational Factor; 
Character Building in Secondary Schools; 
The changing Aspect of Education; The 
New Health Education, and the Project 
Method in General Science. 


Several of the men in the field are work- 
ing out their theses and will be in to get 
their degrees next summer. Two or three 
of them are working on the subject of the 
Junior High School or on some phase of it, 
one at least is working on Moral Education 
in the School. 

Supt. M. C. Hayes, of the East Grand 
Forks Schools, is resigning this year to go 
and get his doctor’s degree. 

N. B. Knapp, 


Recording Secretary. 


Alpha-Iota Chapter 


Following the installation of the Alpha- 
Iota Chapter at Cincinnati in May, the 
college year opened with but seven members. 
The task of the year, then, was to expand 
gradually by the careful selection of candi- 
dates for membership. 

Four resident faculty men _ transferred 
their membership from their home chapters. 
Initiation ceremonies were held in Decem- 
ber and again in February, which, with the 
transfers, brought the total membership of 
the chapter to twenty-four, where it now 
stands. 

The chapter has found the supper meeting 
a most convenient arrangement for getting 
together. The business can be transacted, 
candidates initiated or papers read and dis- 
cussed in the late afternoon, after which a 
supper makes a good comradeship and gives 
opportunity for valuable informal discussion. 


The personnel of the chapter is made up 
chiefly of school men of the city of out- 
standing ability who are at present giving 
part or full time to study at the College of 
Education. 

“The Attitude of the Teacher Toward 
Teacher-Rating Schemes,” a report based 
on a questionnaire study was given at one 
meeting by Mr. Flessa. Dr. Trow read a 
paper at the Washington meeting of the 
A.A.A.S. on “Speed of Decision and Trait 
Consistency.”” Dean Pechstein, Chairman 
of Section Q, was happy to act as host at a 
joint dinner of that Section with Phi Delta 


Kappa at which Professor Judd and Dr. 
Caldwell, the Chairman-elect spoke. The 
Chapter as a whole was glad to have the 
same role in welcoming the visiting mem- 
bers of the Fraternity at the Luncheon held 
in this city during the Department of Super- 
intendence Meetings.: 

At one of the meetings of the City Train- 
ing School Section, of which Dean Pech- 
stein is president, Dr. Burton presented the 
Cincinnati Plan of Teacher Training, and at 
the meeting of the International Kinder- 


garten Union, Dr. Trow spoke on the sub- 
ject, “The Kindergarten, The Primary, and 
The Psychologist.” At the Ohio Teachers’ 


Conference at Columbus Dr. Burton re- 
ported a study on “Long Required Train- 
ing as a Factor Affecting the Social and 
Economic Composition of the Teaching 
Population.” 

Since the organization of the Chapter 
aside from a number of articles and reviews 
by different members, Dean Pechstein’s 
book on “The Psychology of the Junior 
High School Pupil” has been published, 
as has also Dr. Hines’ “The Junior High 
School Curriculum” and Dr. Trow’s “‘Scien- 
tific Method in Education.”” Other manu- 
scripts are in preparation. 

All in all, Alpha-Iota can look back to a 
profitable year of organization and ex- 
pansion and forward to a year of profes- 
sional development in the direction of 
teaching and investigation. 
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Jn Memoriam 


Marion Le Roy Burton 


The members of Phi Delta Kappa, a 
national fraternity dedicated to the scien- 
tific study of education, mourn the untimely 
loss of their fellow member, Dr. Marion 
Le Roy Burton, President of the University 
of Michigan, who during his entire career as 
teacher, college and university president, 
with courage, insight and vigor, encouraged 
the development of teaching as a profession 
and the study of its problems as a scientific 
pursuit worthy of the most gifted minds. 
With his passing not only does the Uni- 
versity of Michigan lose a faithful and 
devoted leader, but American education a 
sympathetic proponent of its principles and 
problems. He believed that the safety of 
the democracy of tomorrow lies in the 
education of the children of today. He be- 
lieved in lifting teaching out of the realm of 


a cult or trade and elevating it to the plane 
of a true profession. He regarded the 
teacher as a social servant, whose chief 
task was that of training the immature and 
untaught to the better citizens and better 
Christians. No nobler motive ever animated 
anyone. 


In view of these facts, now, therefore, be 
it resolved that we, the members of Phi 
Delta Kappa, in solemn assembly, do 
hereby express our deep grief, our personal 
and professional loss, in the death of Presi- 
dent Burton. 

And be it further resolved that this 
record be spread upon our minutes, printed 
in the national journal of the Fraternity, 
and a copy forwarded to the bereaved 


family. 


Samuel Chester Parker 


The Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity records 
deep sorrow the death of its honored 
brother, Professor S. C. Parker. Professor 
Parker died in the summer of 1924, at the 
age of 44, in the full vigor of his professional 
productivity. His career was a brilliant 
one. After an undergraduate course and a 
year of graduate work at the University of 
Cincinnati he began teaching education at 
Miami University. During his tenure at 
Miami he carried on further advanced 
study at Columbia University and the 
University of Chicago. In 1909 Professor 
Parker accepted an invitation to a position 
in the department of education of the 
University of Chicago. In 1911 he became 
dean of the College of Education and also 
Secretary-Treasurer of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. In these posi- 
tions he performed the administrative tasks 
which devolved upon him with unusual 
originality, vigor and efficiency. 

Professor Parker was noted as a teacher 
and as a writer of text books. He chose as 
his special field educational methods. He 


treated the problems of method with a 
grasp of the scientific evidence, a clearness of 
analysis, a concreteness of illustration and 
a directness and simplicity of expression 
which brought him instant and _ wide 
recognition. 

A less widely known aspect of Professor 
Parker’s activity was the interest he took in 
the welfare and careers of his students and 
associates. He was always eager to discover 
meritorious work and to give to the author 
the encouragement of his expressed ap- 
proval. He sought opportunities to help 
his former students in their teaching 
problems and gave them the benefit of his 
latest reflections. He interested himself 
in students’ personal problems and went so 
far on occasion as to offer them material 
assistance. To his friends the memory of 
his kindliness and good will overshadows 
even his professional achievements. 

The secretary is instructed to send a copy 
of these resolutions to the family of Pro- 
fessor Parker and to enter them upon its 
permanent records. 
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cA (onstant Need 


God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor, men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, sun crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking; 

For while the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large profession and their little deeds 

Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting justice sleeps. 


J. G. Holland 


























